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PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the Rios ampitece J of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence inthe disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and [ have pretty thoroughly re ney ag with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 914 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff.that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself ean by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without any 
trouble for 10e. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
pv ag honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. t 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 








or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 4 rN : 


ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de sy 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only ‘take the time to look them up. It takes # 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do, Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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Multum in Parvo:—We have to day, April 30th, 45 
colonies of bees, 4,310 subscribers, and 63 hands in 
our factory. The honey farm begins to blossom 
withturnips, dandelions, wild flowers, and after work- 


pond in the boats. As for me, I fell out of the boat 
into the water; that is what I did. NOVICE. 


THE imported queens wintered over were all sold 
sometime ago, and we have 16 already ordered of 
our first importation of 100, which we expect about 
the first of June. Not a queen has as yet been re- 
ceived from the Southern states, and the queen bus- 
iness is therefore blocked, for the present. Please 
be patient, my friends, and bear in mind that, in 
spite of all we can do, the queen business is a very 
uncertain one. I may have more than I know what 
to do with, before this reaches you, and I may not 
get them for a couple of weeks yet. All I can do is 





| to promise to forward them as soon as they come; 
| if this will not do, I can return you your money, the 


Oe Ne ion ac adaetkadaabdne vavuekih tact siaxke 168 
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Mitchell; Another Humbug.................. cease 72 
JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 12 
BLASTED HOPES. 
Feeding Bees Mashed up Honey and Dirt, from 


SO OR i. cr bnintas. Sebimacde bannck wien con sien 180 | 


HEADS OF GRAIN. 
Changing Location of Hives: Queens That 
Turn out to be Drone Layers; Adulteration 
of Honey and Maple Syrups: Filing Circu- 
lar Saws; Too Much Honey, Tinkering with 
Stocks Late SO aco ban ck vanes bavews 181 
What Killed “Em?” Foot and Hand Power 
Saws; Red Bud, Catching Stray Swarms, 
&e.; Italians and Common Bees; Amount 
of Honey Consumed in Wintering, Grape 
Sugar, &c.; Swarming Out in Spring and 
Remedy; Florida and How Bees Winter 
Nai cad vcs akon coed ane ALOR ae ae Or 182 
Report on Queens Using Drone ¢ ‘tomb in See- 
tions; How They Swarm (and Go Off) in 
Miss; Keeping the Ground Clean in the 
Apiary, Lumber for Hives, and Hiving 
Swarms on Sunday; Covers to Hives; 
CRA PIO DWTIING asics bac ony kenanecedacecs 183 
Drones, Color and Markings of; Fdn. in Every 
Other Frame, Fdn. for New Swarms, and 
Space Required for Combs; Artificial 
Heat as a Remedy for Dwindling; Soap 
from Propolis; A Feeder for Feeding Dry 


Difference in Color of Grape Sugar; Making 
Colonies Weak not a Preventive of Drone 
Rearing in the South; Making Fdn. Thick- 
er to Prevent Sagging; Tinned Wire for 
Fdn. not a Hindrance to Brood Rearing; 
Mitchell; Wires for the Prevention of Sag- 
ging in Fdn.; Age of Drones; Bees Attack- 
ee Er a 7 er 185 

The 25c Machine for Making Fdn., Also Some- 
thing about Patents on Bee Implements; 
Corn Husks versus Chaff, Shingle Cover for 
Chaff Hives, and Mats for Covering the 
Frames; Persistent Swarming Out............ 186 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Chaff Packing for Winter; Will Bees Swarm 

Whether They Are Crowded or Not; Hopes 

not Blasted; Absconding Mania; Swarm- 

ing Out in Spring; Dead Brood after Trans- 


minute you ask for it. Iam sorry I can do no better. 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 b. Section Honey Boxes, mak- 
ing Artificial Heney Comb, Candy for 
— — oe Artificial Swarming, 
oth. &. 

wart Second, tells all about Hlive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hy brids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
‘The Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 








| Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 


wort, ustard, Nuc 
polis, and Queens. 

Part Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 
Ratan, Robbing, Sage, Smokers, including 
instructions for making with illustrations, Solder- 
ing, Sourwood, Stings, Spider Flower, Sun- 
flower, and Swarming 

Part Fifth tells about “Teasel, Toads, Trans 
ferring, Uniting Bees, Veils, Ventilation, 
Vinegar, Wax, Water for Bees, and Winter- 
ing. It also includes a Glossary of Terms and 


eus, Pollen, Pro- 


Abbreviations used in Bee Culture. 


(2 All are Profusely Hlustrated with En- 


| ravings. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 


| for 25¢; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 
RE RRE ES? ISNT ARS 8 ae sep iE Pee SOE LA, ee 184 | $15.00. 


| or freight, 10c less on each zr. 
| add 25c to each copy. A. 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
1,00. At wholesale, same price ag GLEANINGS, 
with which it may be clubbed. If sent by Express 
If bound in cloth, 
I. ROOT, M@Uina, Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 





With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 1 %5 

‘* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange.............. 1 40 
* All the above (Bee Journals of America).. 3 15 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2% 
*“* Prairie Farmer BPP iiceicss. < 2 9 
** Rural New Yorker RSE 3 25 
* Scientific American oe eee 3 90 
‘ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 

[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY: ARRANGED. 


For deseription of the various articles, see our 
Nineteenth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Apr. No., Vol. VII., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee C tare. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
yz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 
15 | Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
iy EE oe tee $ 
Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
BOG FP ROO skins: Ve nex des 5 6640p dada 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs. ) 800 
Barrels TN ONS hoc sicusckcA cas dom eokkcainles 2 50 
sie waxed and painted... . 3 50 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
ulars see price eB eee hotel 
10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 





(0 Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... £.0, 60, 75 
10 Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
king ; 15 


One .of the above is. given ‘free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
and two gauges iucleded Fphbt cacathe 2 edly aa 35 00 
0| Buzz-Saws, extra, 85ec, to $3.50. See price list. 
_ above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included... ........ 5 Ot 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 
3 Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 


provisioned. See price list.......... 10 
30 S + ss DOE GOB... issn 1 00 
20. Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 
UN nia ae ase th ae hs We waencaiiete 15 
0 Cards, queen registering, DOU COG i i. 6 855 06 
0 WOT DOB a si. 0 <gnis 40 
f™ Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
RO MG sc disc sae isd ede eitee Janes seh aees 30 
a) as without the chaff........... 15 | 
40 Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2 Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ . 10 
1) Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 26 


Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 00 


20 | Corners, metal, per 100.62... 66 cesc cece ewe es 50 
20 Ky BS SOD OOF POET. ouc55 es 60 
15 se $ bottom, per 100........... 40 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 

l2 Dueck, per yd. 20 
15 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for coy ering 
frames. Bees seldom bite and_ prop- 
olize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 

20c. By the piece, (12 yards).. 18 
Extractors, according to size ‘or ‘frame, 
OS: 0020 50 OD asic ik es 


* inside and gearing, including 
POOPIE 6. 5.f5 eas cceie vs Cease » 5 no 
= Hoops to go around the top.. 
| if WOR OG ori. ERR 5 5 
Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.... 05 
1 | Femme, A erGs Sith. isc acu ewe senseless 10 
4 |. RG GAT, TRAIT GIRO coos oss te. ces a's 05 


25 The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
? Files for small circular rip saws, new and 


| valuable, 20e ; per doz. by express... 2 00 
* The same, large size, double above 
Se Te re Ay. eae eo 
= } cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 
5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps. 10 
ls Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre lises 
per lb. (about 100 feet)................6.6.. 20 
2) | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supportingarm 1 25 
| GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each.......... 75 
0 | > Vol’s IV and V, each............ 1 00 
0 | Vol. III, second-hand............ 2 00 
9 sy first five neatly bound in one. 5 00 
6 * unbound.. 4 00 


Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
price list 





| Honey Kniv es, Straight or curved blade.. 1 00 

a aS a SO meet 5 00 

| - bbs % doz by E Xpress... 4 475 

Labels for honey, from 25 to 50¢e per 100; 

for particulars see ot. Sa ee ee 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 

ne PE EAS Ls or Saat SOE 5 
0 | Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 

ERE REE ARS LGA Ae MTR 25 

15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 

0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 

0 Magnifying AEE, DOOR seis eds asic nnerche's 50 
0 Double lens, brass on 

ES Fee EEE ae te aS: 1 00 

0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo’s, 150 photo’s 1 00 

12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
0 Prepared objects for above, such 

0| as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &e., each 25 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 


ions, pretty stout, but not ne as duck, 


per yard EE een eee ee i er eee 10 
10 | Ope ra Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
0| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
60 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
1 | Rappers, Metal, per Toot. ... .....65 cc cesew: 2 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 50 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 75 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, 15sec. Very nice 
| ROP SOOO airs ans 5s koe ake tenn <0 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen's wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
big CORN a. s ca isda ed ua aeanwcats aang we 05 
| Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
| fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 
| Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
| ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
15 | Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
| way in which the separators are used, 
| suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 30 
18 | Catnip, good seed, per 0z.10c; per lb. 1 00 
@| “* Chinese Mustard, per 0zZ............. 15 
18; ‘* Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 35 
18| ‘“* White Dutch Clover, per lb.......... 35 
| ‘* Motherwort, per oz. 20c; per Ib...... 2 00 
18; ‘ Mignonette, per Ib. (20¢ per oz). 1 40 
EB wc Simpson Hone y Plant, per package 05 
; « ~ DOT OBivnessx. 50 
oo Silver Hull Buckw heat, per Ib....... 10 
ks peck, by Express 1D 
| * Common Wy per peck........ 50 
18| ‘+ Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
am... UREN MANES sts d's tb oesuldewed chance ee 15 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 


from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
PEEP Se et ey rey eee 60 


| 
| 
| 
| The same for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by — in 
ie ee ore er 

| 


1 | Slate tablets to hang OU BIG OM cis sccas i ncnes 01 
| Smoke r, Quinby’s (to Canada 15e extra)l 50 &1 75 
5 Doolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 25 
we ig ae $100; 150; 175 

- OUR OWN, see illustration in price 
‘a MRE RAR PE erie 7 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 05 
i IN gs on. en Sav aap wedt a4 «incentive 40 
Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) E 


Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 


| 

25 | 

| 

0) 

| The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
: 

| stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 

| 

| 


width, per i, Sree 2 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, ‘29 ‘inches 
Ee WE OE FANG in cin i cescot sta civenctece 1 50 
Wax Extractor Stee 6 tie (aD ih ed Sea ca ie 8 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
DURES TOOG ao so iticces ccccdncas ce ceeeeses 10 
2 | Wire cloth, for queen cages............-4.+ 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively... ............... 
3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 5 
All goods delivered on iy & the cars here at prices 
named. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS IN BE 


BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 


seeing the article. 


Admitting that the bookseller 


could read all the books he offers, as he has them for | 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 


ed, and therefore, 


am going to try to prevent it by | 


mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the | 


urchaser may know what he is getting. 


In the fol- 


owing list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 


lines, +; foreign, §. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second or Third 25 | 


A BC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, 2d,& 3d,in one i, 60 


Se SGT NN vo is boss acnsepsb bes sieves 
Se ae ae 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee***t.... 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book*..Revised, Muslin... 
oo - oe + &* oe . Paper. Te 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 
Dzierzon Theory**... 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest§....... 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. 
oR er BS eae 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 
Art of Saw-filing*?........ lak saws Weadneaeds 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**...................06: 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


NE PS SS, cas hab pe enkeoesaan’ 
Five Acres too Much**................ccc0cce0es 
RR IO IG ois. kone es ccusedasnesnss 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**...................00% 
Book on Birds, Holdem™.............0.00sc000% . 
RT on os cause eaiens 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*................ 
How to Use The Microscope..................-- 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 
NO I Se oa se 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 
PPROIORE  PROUMIITO® 5. on osn. css ccc ccscseys 
RPO BOP POO os as cock aces ccc svcaseas 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar§.......... 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 
EEOGr Gt SERN APOIIOT 0.5 win ca ashe eewcks cess 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 
7" we “ words and music, paper 
™ = * boards 
Tracy's “Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 
ce 3 Re ETS Sere See a oe 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... .. 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 


i 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 


ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Angler, Norris..................e00.: 
MOOR TT WAGON isk. soo chin es vce acece 
Mmppes Walteiat, TOG. 62 Fe ac. coc cadetes as 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
American Pomology, Warder .................. 


A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 


American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................- 
Canary Birds:..:.......... paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
MUNNEE  BnS .i'3.d Sap ku hia sada a bead 
Cranberry Culture, White...............0.02..- 


ON FS eer rare 








E CULTURE. May 
| ET COG is oie inca 600s REE So, cass. 1% 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................0.. 150 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell..................... 5 00 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 150 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabcts..... 30 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 20 
ee ae RS i 13 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
DP VE hasays cuhe i hdeadsn NiccRiedans's > 
, Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... | ( 
| Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 5 
I EN I nn odin t'nc oo sea nionessee. 1 50 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 38 
Wiis TRIO, AMINEIOIE sig. nae d.dn 64605645 90.0055. 150 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical... 
TL eg nc cians 4 cap ces ssene hess 
SPAR, Oe, MN MOE boda odcccwesdecovcasecssen- 50 
pees Sr ree ree 1 50 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas....  } 5 
Gardening For The South....................... 20 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 150 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson.,....... ~ 2 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon................. 20 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper.............+..- Bf] 
95, | Gregory On | RS oe ere 3) 

1 09 | Gregory On Onions....... eee 3) 

2 99 | Guenon On RRR EE eee 75 

159 | Gun, Se MU ER ass dca vaccecbevichunce sce 1W 

1 00 | Oren: VEROTRDIOS, TRUET. «6.500 cccscceveseas. 2h 

"5 Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 150 

1 25 , Hoosier Schoolmaster...............0++++5 ++: 1% 

99 | Hop Culture... -..........ce eee cent eeee ete ee ees 3 
25 | PRICE HN ON PME Ns 5 ois x occ ciac cuieewnend ss 1h 
BROW FaRES: KETO W , CTO oo scccdcseessaseeuwess. 13 

100 TAOW DO PME, TIGKGIIOE oon ine onic casvecbeckevc:s 10 

How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 125 
190 | How To Use Se re ae 0 
"5; Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 

1 50) With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 1% 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed....................- 2 00 

100 Johnson’s How Crops Grow..................- 20 

1590 Jenny ge | SE Re ee 1 50 

1 50 TR ae 1% 

50 Leavitt's Facts About Peat..........c.006 cee 1% 
25 Landscape Gardening, Downing............. . 650 
1 50 | Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 1 5 
2F, | IN EI a .o.n slo Rouse keiests aces bees ss 30 
ib BEY WOCH Oe PHO WOO s6 a oak vce s si cc te bese secs 125 
1 x, | Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 1 50 
° 00 Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 30 
“90 Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... % 
50 Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 

1 50) Rs Bas da See e eS tae asceie ceases » 

i150 My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................+-. 38 
20 | My Vineyard at Lakeview................0..... 1% 

1 50 New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale.. 20 

1 50 Peat and Its Uses........ SeweepesWaN sGiNaeade's 1% 

1 50 Practical Butter Book, Willard..... ........... 1 00 

1 50 ge a eee 1% 

1 50) Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 1 

10 | Piencis CulterG, PutOW’S. oo occu icccsvccsccvecses. 1 50 
50 | Pefir Culture For Profit, Quinn................- 10 
50 Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... ae 25 
~s | Painter, Guilder and Varnisher................ 1 50 
08 ee Sp ele ae 1 50 
30 Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 2 0 
3, Practical Trout Culture 1 50 

1 z, | Riley on the Mule......... 1 50 
. PRUNUCONIINONR: DIONNE i. 65 cs ob. Nes bvigenence vas cee 1 50 
30 School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 2 50 

“ Stewart's Sorghum and Its Products........... 1 50 

2 50 Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 38 
OF) SET AAP AMINO soo: osins sa beS do ncicdaxeasiess 1% 
Bo ee Peer ire err ery tre eree vi 

| Sen OA NG WUE vo kasin cos cie se caiecias oes % 

$5 50 Th SR PIO iiss Givin ods C5 ceed vverbabaxes 50 
39 | Laxidermist’s Manual.................-02e+0-0+5 10 

1 50 | Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 17 
37 I BU IN oo ain svc ica Bs vednes Secbusers 10 
oS 1 a OY SNCS 55 vicoee bien scktaen vii’ ie. 2 

3 00 eile “i 

‘5 QUEENS WANTED. 

100) eT eee 

75 I will pay $1.00 for all the young Italian queens 
25 our Southern friends will send me during the month 
30 of April; May, 90c; June, 75¢c; and after July Ist, fle. 
00 The above prices are for queens delivered here, 
75 and you are expected to guarantee safe delivery. 
| The only requirements we make are, that the 
| *Dollar’’ queens be daughters of imported mothers, 
125 and fertile, laying queens of this year’s raising. | 
1 50) A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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1879 GLEANINGS IN 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS, Number 
Ps of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, « =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. S's | required 
Slat or 
Names of Premium Articles. onl at 


Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price.| yy Pron 


1-A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part...25| 5 | 2 
1—Lithograph of Apiary, lmplements, ete. 25) 5 | 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary........00. 25) 5 |} 2 
4—" That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25| 5 2 
3—Emerson’s Binder for GLEANINGS, | | 
will hold 3 Volumes........+.+40.K | 6 | 3 
ti + better quality......c.ccces 60} 7 | 3 
1—Pocket Magnifying Glass.....cc.cceceee 60) 7 | 1 


8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 
9—Best quality Emerson's Binder for 

PEMA MINGG cs ccccivcccscscaley 8 | 3 
\0—Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00} 9 | 4 
i1—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,0o| 9 4 
W—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50) 10 | 6 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 

fully finished, and packed with Imple- 


ments in @ Mahogany Bow........+.00- 3 15; 20 8 
1t—Onera Glass for Bee Huntina.......8809| 2h . 
») 


Ib~American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10.00; 50 


Baer PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &e. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Milas 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ll. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 





BEFORE 


Purchasing -colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queeus, Italian Queens, €‘omb 
Foundation, and Implements in Bee Cul- 
ture, write for circular, with prices and sample of 
Comb Foundation free. 
50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 
$3 50 each. 
4tfd CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ill. 
XNOMB Foundation, Improved Simplicity Bee 
/ Hives, best hive out. No chaff hive needed to 





winter bees successfully. Smokers, &c. Bee-Keep- 
| er’s supplies generally. All articles sent C. O. D. 
| when desired. Send for circular. Address, 

| 5 D. ROYSE, Tower Hill, Tl. 

| - - 
' 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W. CARY, 
3stfm Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Ss. P. BLOMILEY & CoO., 
LAGRANGE, WIS., 

Have made these low prices for comb foundation, 

cut to any size ordered; less than 10 lb. 50cts; 10 to 

50 Ib., 48ets; 100 lb., 45cts. Send on your orders. 4-6 


x : 
| EE KEEPERS! Send dcto A. J. King & Co., 
| 61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their 
Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., 
| ete. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf 


| 





45 TO 55c. PER POUND, | iraLian QUEENS AND BEES! 


According to quantity bought at one_time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 


Send for price list of full colonies, 4 frame nuclei, 


Queens, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian Supplies. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


ed on application. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Hives and Section Boxes. 


Materials for Langstroth Hives, with 9 Frames 


' 
| 4tfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Uo., Pa. 


| GOLDEN ITALIANS! 


_ and 6 Cases for Sections, in the flat......... $1 00 | We have them in their purity. Circulars and Price 

Sample Hive, tr Oe TAG... . 6 ccissits cece eceyans 25 | List Free. J.M. BROOKS & BRO., 

Dovetailed Section Boxes, any size under 6x6in. | 4-9d Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 
Mt) OTH RE aio sag coins civ aseass sepa erers 3 50 | : 
TM RIPE 8s. Salen ences cennvepensebewesed 6 50 


_ Prize Boxes ready to nail at same_ prices. _ Send | 
for Circular and Price-List. W. D. PARKER, Manu- | 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


200 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES. 


facturer, Defiance, Ohio. 4-6d | i 
: | Having over 450 colonies of Italian Bees, I will sell 


ECC 
FOR HATCHING, 


ECCS. 


Packed for any distance, from Ist premium | 4tfd 


- | 200 in lots of 25, 50, 100, or 200, at $5 delivered on 


board of any Mississippi River steamboat. All the 
| queens are daughters of Imported mothers from 
| two districts of Italy. All in newly painted movable 
| frame hives. PAUL L. VIALLON, 

Bayou Goula, La. 


Brown Leghorns and Black B. R.G. Bantams. Pens | 


rio sive they ave ag goods mousy can buy ohm: | PRACKABLE ITALIAN BEES. 


A fair hateh guaranteed or order duplicated. Eggs, 


$2.50 pr 13, or $4.00 pr 26, in new baskets. 
Cc. W. CANFIELD, 


4-5 Athens, Bradford Co., Pa 


" SOMETHINC NEW. 


/ 





ING FRAMES. 


our new Book on Bees. 
Address L. C. ROOT, 





NEW BOOK, NEW_ SMOKER, 
NEW WAX EXTRACTOR, NEW 
IRONS FOR STEADYING HANG- 


For descriptive circular, showing 
specimens of the illustrations in 


” §d Mohawk, Herk. Co., N. Y. 


Before removing to New 
York, I was enabled by sever- 
al discoveries to rear very 
light colored Italian Queens, 
which sold at $5 to $7 each. 
As a recreation in the open 
air, I will rear a few choice 
queens this season, at $4 each 
in May and June, and $3 in 
July and August; but I shall 
have no time to spare from 
study, to answer questions by 
letter, or to correspond with 
any but actual customers. 

Address H. L. KING, 
61 Hudson St., 
5d New York. 
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MA) 





-BINGHA’S 


New Cotton Burning, Cold Smoke Smoker. 
Send for Circular, to T. F. BINGHAM, 


hd Otsego, Mich. 


1879. 1879. 





REV. A. SALISBURY & HAYES. 


CAMARGO, ILL.., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers. and Manufacturers 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all 
general Apiarian Supplies. 
BEES. 

Reserved and Early Tested Queens . $3.00 
July andSeptember “ ; rere | 
Colonies of 10 frames.. . 900 

oe ia: .. 1000 
Nuclei—1 frame, fine quee n. . 400 
Comb Foundation, 101bs. and over, pe rib...... 50 


Wax cleansed and worked for 25c. per lb., or on 
one-half shares. 
(2 Send for Circular. 4~9-ing 


A rT ‘ . 4 

Scovell Valve Cut-off Smoker. 
Friends, if you want the handsomest and best in 
the market, send for the “Scovell Smoker.” The 
fire barrel of my smoker is made of heavy tin, and is 
21, in. in diameter. The bellows is hinged at the 
back, making the strongest and most sensible joint 
in use. The boards are painted a beautiful vermil- 
ion red, and are nicely varnished. It burns all 
kinds of fuel, and will hold fire for hours. Price, by 

mail $1.15. Manufactured by H. SCOVELL, 


5d Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 
URE ITALIAN QUEENS AND PURE BRED 
BROWN LEGHORNS AND EGGS OF THE 


SAME FOR SALE FOR 1879. Satisfaction Guaran- 

teed on Queens and Poultry. Circular sent free. 
Address SAMUEL GREENAWALT, 

5 Cearfoss, Washington Co., Md. 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I 
month's Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEES 1879 BEES 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens cheap. Supplies 


furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for par- 
ticulars. 8. D. MCLEAN & SON., 
2-7ing Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


| 4tfd 





16° page Illustrated Circular Sent Free, 





Honey Extractors and Hives a Specialty. 
om “02 ‘soog uvrrery ‘sorfddng uvwedy 


EVERETT BROS, 107 Monroe » 8t., Toledo, Ohio, 
BEES WANTED. 


Italian or Hybrid Bees in exchange for Kansas 
Missou i lands; title perfect. E. T. LEWIS, 
5d Money Broker, Toledo, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN EEE KEEPERS SUPPLIES, 


Bees, Langstroth Hives, Comb Fdn., Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, ete. Send for price list. 
5 k. B. BARNUM, 380 Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 


WARRANTED QUEENS. 


I warrant, as properly mated, all “Dollar Queens” 
sent out by me this season. My Queens are all bred 
from best imported stock, and I promise safe arri- 
val and pe rfe ct satisfaction. Prices in May, #1 50; 
in June $1 25; after June $1 00. 
btfd E. M. HAYHURST, 


BEFORE 


Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


and Implements in Bee Culture, write for cireulur 
with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free. 
50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 


$3 50 each. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Hamilton, Ill. 


Sections i= S22Ai 


must have last | 


| guaranteed. 
i4 rE ag Whiteside C 


SEND FOR SPECIAL HARD MONEY FRICS 


On Section Boxes, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian 
Supplies, to R. STEHLE, 
4d Marietta, Washington Co., Ohio. 


QUEENS BRED IN MARYLAND, 


at prices to suit the times. Send for prices. Will 
spare some three frame nuclei with dollar queens, 
if ordered now, at $3.00 each, or six for $17.(0. 
5d J.M.C. TAYLOR, Lewistown, Md. 
OMB FOUNDATION 45c per pound, in lots 3 of 
100 pounds or over, less than 100 pounds, 50. 


Also tested Italian saat for $2.00. Satisfaction 
. F. STAUFFER, ™ 
o., Til. 





DEVOTED TO BEES AND LIONEY, AND HOME 
MAY 1, 1879. 


Vol. VII. 


A. I. ROOT, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 5. 
A HOME-MADE LAMP NURSERY. 

*f DID think of ordering the $1.00 soldering implic- 

‘| ments, and trying tomake a nursery myself; 

— > but as I had no machinery for cutting or fold- 


ing the tin, and no experience in the business, I con- | 


cluded to give the job to our village tinner. 

I took a frame from a hive, carried it to the tinner, 
and had him make atin box '4 in’ deepcr than the 
frame, and large enough, each way, to hold the 
frame. After this box was finished another was 
made just like it, only it was 2in. broader, each wey, 
und lin. deeper. Inside the larger box, at the low- 
er corners, were soldered pieces of tin, which kept 
ihe smaller box-—when it was placed inside— just an 
inch from the bottom and sides of the lurger one. 


Published Monthly. 
) established in 1873. 


Outside the smaller box, near the centre of each | 


side, was soldered a sort of prong, made of tin, 
which projected downward; and when this box was 
placed inside the other these prongs slipped into 
tin loops, or staples, which were soldered inside the 
lurger box, and thus the sides were prevented from 
bulging. The bottoms were not fastened together, 
and bulged some; but as the nursery was }% in. 
deeper than the frames, it did no harm. Four strips 
of tin, each 1% in. wide and as long as the width of 
the nursery, had 1, in. of their edges turned up so 
that they resemble long, shallow troughs, lin. wide, 
and 4 in. deep. These troughs were turned bottom 
side up, slipped on over the upper edges of the 2 
boxes, and soldered fast, thus forming a sort of tin 
binding’, which fastened together the outer and 


inner walls of the nursery, and held them firmly in | 


place. Near one corner of the nursery, a % in. hole 
was cut through the tin ‘‘binding’’, into which to in- 
troduce a tunnel when the nursery requires filling. 
Inside the nursery, near the top, were soldered 
strips of folded tin upon which to hang the frames. 
The nursery was made of the best roofing tin. 

If you will tell your tinner just what you wish for, 
explain the “why’s” and *“‘wherefore’s’’, and let him 
read this description, he ought to be able to make 
you a nursery; and if he can work as cheaply as our 
tinner, he will charge you only $2.00. 

A tall box was next made to put the nursery in, 
and blocks were nailed inside, at the corners, for it 
torest upon. When the nursery was put in place, 
there was 44 in. space, all around between it and the 
box, and the top of the nursery was level with the 
top of the box. 
to prevent the heat from escaping, strips of wood 
'o in. Square, were putin between the upper edges 
of the box and nursery. For a cover, I used a wide 
board which was cleated to keep it from warping, 
and strips of woolen cloth were tacked around the 
upper edge of the box, to make the cover fit close 
and snug. I used an ordinary hand lamp, fitted 
with a burner that allowed the lamp to be filled 
while burning. The bottom of the nursery was a 
foot from the top of the lamp chimney. A door was 
made in one side of the box, near the bottom, 
through which to put the lamp. Upon trial I found 
the box was soclose that the lamp would not burn, 
and I had to bore some holes in the sides to let in 
the air. The nursery was kept in doors, and in very 


warm weather the lamp could be turned down so 





To keep the nursery in place, and | 


INTERESTS. 
No. 5. 


(TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
vance; 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.7535 


10 07 more, 60c. each. Single Number, 10¢. 


low that very little oil would be consumed, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


A REPORT FROM THE BATTLE FIELD, BY AN 
“EYE WITNESS.” 


A? DAY is the 15th of April, and scarce- 

ly a bit of pollen has been gathered. 
The buds of the soft maple are open. 
but for some reason which I cannot give not 
a bee is to be seen hovering near them: the 
slippery elin is also in bloom, but, strange to 
say, not a bee huis about it either. The 
weather has not been very warm, and there 
is a cool north wind which may account in 
part for the seeming indifference of the bees 
to blossoms. Last month, I reported 85 col- 
onies left. Since then, one after another, 
they have been dwindling down, in a won- 
derfully short space of time, and stocks that 
were called fair. having brood on several 
combs a week ago, are now found with only 
a handful of bees, the brood dead by expos- 
ure, the unsealed larvee starving and drying 
up in the cells, and a general air of discour- 
agement all about the hives. Some colonies 
bring in a little pollen now and then, but 
the greater part of them seem to have sus- 
pended work, and the bees are loafing idly 
about on the combs. Usually, we find a row 
of cells of unsealed honey around the young 
brood, but now the heavy combs of sealed 
honey remain untouched, and not a cell of 
honey is placed close to the brood for imme- 
diate use, and every bee seems to have stop- 
ped work. When we open hives, there is 
no need of a smoker, for the greater part of 
the bees seem too listless to eare to show 
fight. Some cases seem to indicate that the 
black bees are less affected than the Ital- 
ians; but, again, we tind heavy stocks of 
blacks, in box hives, bought of one of our 
neighbors, all at once reduced to a handful, 
the queen gone, and the whole establish- 


Cele 


'ment an easy prey to robbers, if the robbers 


had energy enough to appropriate it. The 
dwindling is not in my apiary alone, but is 
also lessening the stocks of the farmers and 
other bee-keepers in our vicinity, and, in 
fact, all over our land, as you may gather 
from the reports in this No. Notthat every 
body has lost thus, for many whole apiaries 
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162 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


seein to have wintered as well as they ever 


did, but the losses seem to extend so widely, 
that it is almost impossible to ascribe it to 
any special locality, or kind of stores. The 
chaff hives, it is true, were all right when 
the others were dying off at a rapid rate, but 
within the past week they, too, have begun 
to follow the rest, at a rate that is alarming. 
The house apiary, somewhat to my aston- 
ishment, seems almost unaffected, only that 
they are making very slow progress in brood 
rearing, and a very few stocks show signs of 
the universal dwindling. Even the flour 
candy seems to have lost its potency to start 
brood rearing. I have had experience in 
this same line before, and it seems to me 
that nothing but new honey and new pollen 
can revive the drooping courage of our little 
vets. TI need hardly add that grape sugar 
vas nothing to do with it, for apiaries where 
it has never been used are just as much af- 
fected. The bees have died close up to 
combs of sealed clover honey. No symp- 
toms of dysentery are to be seen. Meal has 
been given them in fine weather, but their 
zeal for it has been nothing like what it is 
usually. There are now 55 “hives with bees 
in them,” inourapiary. Perhaps a dozen of 
these have queen cells, instead of queens. 
Four whole colonies, 9 nuclei, and 35 queens 
(48 in all) have been sold. I am thus partic- 
ular in giving these details, because I think 
all who embark in bee-culture should have a 
fair view of the obstacles they may have to 
contend with. 

It is not often that I disobey orders, but the 
following describes so vividly the condi- 
tion of my bees, except those in the house 
apiary, that I have concluded to run the risk, 
and give it. It may make some poor fellow 
feel better, friend Bray, for you know that 
misery loves company. 

Well, I went into winter with about 130 colonies of 
bees. Today [ think I can house all I have left in 
a % bushel measure—yes, I believe I could put them 
ina peck basket. Don’t publish this. It would cost 
me about $500. to replace them. What's the matter? 
However, [ shall not giveitup. Canyou offer meany 
consolation? I hope you have had better luck than I 


have. J. B. BRAY. 

Lynnville, Ten., Mar. 23, 1876. 

April, 25th—We have now had nearly a 
week of beautiful weather, and the troubles 
are all over. The bees are at work on the 
maples, and under the influence of new hon- 
ey and pollen, everything is promising. 
The weak colonies have still quite a propen- 
sity to swarm out, and for some strange rea- 
son, our queens most unexpectedly turn up 
missing every day or two. This trouble 
seems mostly confined to the black queens 
in hives I have purchased, so we cannot 
well ascribe it to any artificial ways of man- 
aging. The farmers in the country round 
about us have lost most heavily. Our 
neighbor Shaw, of Chatham, strange to tell. 
has come through again this winter, without 
the loss of a single colony. His hives are 
not chaff packed, but are double, with a dead 
air space between the walls. Those of our 
neighbors who reared queens for sale last 
season have generally lost badly. Our en- 
graver, who had quite a fine little apiary in 
the fall, has now but two colonies left. His 
imported queen went with the rest, and it 


May 


was perhaps his sad experience that promp- 
ted our cartoon for this month, which [ may 
as Well give you right here. 





BEES” 


THAT 
DIDN'T TELL OF. 


AN EXPERIENCE “BLESSED 


For some little time past I have talked to 
the boys and girls at our noon-day prayer 
meeting, of the blessings that many times 
come in the guise of troubles. If we suc- 
ceeded in every thing without trying hard. 
we would never develop much strength of 
character, or power of mind or body. Still 
farther, if we take troubles aright, they al- 
most always do us good, in the end. Well. 
what good is to come from having our bees 
all die, as they have done during the past 
mouth or two? That is a question I have 
been asking, and I begin to think I see a lit- 
tle daylight ahead. I have nearly a ton of 
nice sealed honey in frames, just right to 
build up new colonies. I can buy nice young 
queens, very soon now, from our Southern 
friends, at a low price, and with the thous- 
and or niore nice combs stored away in the 
honey house, I could build up an apiary very 
quickly, if I only had the bees. Where shall 
we get bees? If I buy, they must come by 
express, and are almost invariably in some 
great heavy awkward hive that I have to hire 
a man to make into kindling wood, after pay- 
ing several dollars express charges on it. 
The combs, too, are crooked and not to be 
compared with those we now make the bees 
build from the fdn., but I have to pay the 
express charges on these too, just to get the 
bees. The apiary, at present, furnishes only 
three commodities; honey, wax, and queens. 
Why not make a fourth by selling bees? A 
quart of bees would be worth to me during 
the month of May, a dollar, without any 
question, and you who have plenty of bees, 
without doubt, could make a nice thing of it, 
by furnishing me and others who have plenty 
of empty combs and stores, at the price 


mentioned. The express charges on the 
bees alone, will be but a trifle, 


compared 
with that of a great hive, and now I will tell 
you how I have been ‘walking round the 
stairway,” with a view to helping you all. 
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Get a wire cloth screen such as is used to 
cover dishes to keep the flies away. They 
ean be had of any tinsmith, for a few cents 
each, and can be had of different sizes. Cut 
out a piece of board so as to just fit inside, 
aud then make a large hole in the center of 
the board, so as to leave, in faet, only a ring 
of wood. Tack a piece of tin on the bottom 
of the board to cover this hole, and then fas- 
ten a low, flat bottle in the center of the 
hole. A couple of wires twisted around its 
neck. With the ends tacked into theZwood, 
will hold it. Now the space between the 
wood and bottle is to be filled with candy. 
The candy must not be put in until it is 
nearly cold, or it may break the bottle. Fill 
the bottle with water, putin a large jwick, 
and the bees will have pure sugar, pure Wa- 
ter, and plenty of pure air while on their 
journey, and the shape of the package is 
such that the expressmen will not-be likely 
to tip it over, or to throw anything on to it. 
The engraving below will show the arrange- 
ment, 





CAGE FOR SENDRNG BEES BY EXPRESS. 


If you ean devise a cheaper and lighter 
package for sending bees alone, by express, 
[ shall be very glad to have you do so. Per- 
haps a light pine box with a comb or two of 
honey in old, tough combs, may answer as 
wellas the arrangement I have described, 
but if you do not want the bees to die, you 
would better have wire cloth on at least two 
opposite sides, and some arrangement for 
giving them plenty of pure water. Pure wa- 
ter and pure sugar enables bees to stand 
confinement much better than honey, so far 
us Iny experience goes, and if you want 
siiuply to confine bees, without having them 
eet I would not put any flour in the 
Canady, 

The price I have mentioned is for live bees 
delivered at our express office, and if they 
smother or starve, it will be your loss. A 
good swarm of bees will often fill a peck 
Inevsure, and at the price I have given, 
Would be worth $8.00 without any queen. 
If you choose to send a queen with them, I 
Will allow you the usual price for her. ILow 
any bees make a quart ? Well, I have just 
been to the apiary and counted out 100 bees, 


and found that they weigh 4 0z., and mea- | 
sure 1-16 of a pint. This would give the. 


Weight of a quart of bees at just about 1b. 
lhese bees were picked from the combs with 
their heads in the cells. I think a dollar a tb 
Will be a very fair price in the spring, or be- 
lore the honey season. Weigh your box with 
the requisite provisions ete., before the bees 
ive put in,and then again afterward, and 


you Will have their exact weight. Now who | 


Will help get this new product of the apiary | 
Into Working shape? I suppose you know 
that if you have one stock of bees left, from 
Which to get brood, you could soon replenish | 
all your hives, even if you had no queens at | 
ul, for a pint of healthy young bees will | 
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raise a queen without trouble, if given a bit 
of heoed during the month of May. 
THE MARKET PRICE OF A BEE. 

There are 3200 bees in a th., so you see the 
market price of bees to-day is about two doz- 
en anda half for a cent. Who wants to sell ? 
And who will buy? Next month I will open 
a department, and will publish the names of 
all who will sell or buy at these figures. 
Names inserted first time free. Now am I 
not right in saying a good lesson may be 
gained from all our troubles, if we only look 
at them aright ? 





—————— 


HOME MADE BUZZ SAWS. 


Sf NOTE, in April No., that you givea plan ofa 
{ foot power buzz saw, almost like the one that I 
=) have been using for two years; but I use two 
treadles instead of one. Ialso have a seat to rest 
my weight on, when the sawing does not require my 
entire weight on the treadles. The shaft, A, with 
the fly wheel, turns on steel points, as also the saw 
mandrel. It runs much easier and very true. I also 
have two screws, B, to set the table high or low. 
The fly wheel is 4 ft. in diameter, and the pulley, 3 
in. The fly wheel sets back so as to give more strap 
on the pulley. Iuse a mandrel for each saw. They 
are easily taken off and easily put on, by turning 
the one steel point. I never take the saws off from 
the mandrel when filing or setting, because they 
are very troublesome to get true. 

















CARPENTER’S DOUBLE TREADLE FOOT POWER 
BUZZ SAW. 


I made the frame. It cost $3.00. The mandrel 
and all the irons and two6in. saws cost me $5.00, 
making the whole cost $3.00. I like it much better 
than any single tread!e I have ever used. 

Polo, IL. H. F. CARPENTER. 

Our neighbor, Dean, of River Styx, has a 
saw on asimilar principle, with double tread- 
le, which he has used for years past with 
excellent satisfaction. The power obtained 
by using both feet is quite an item, but with- 
out some practice the swaying of the body 
while at work is a little annoying. Friend 
Dean saws out hives and all kinds of frame 
stuff, with wonderful rapidity; but in sawing 
thick stuff for sections, I believe he usually 
attaches a horse power to the saw. One whois 
expert with the double treadle will make 
the sawdust fly, and his appearance, when 
making both arms and feet go like a small 
threshing machine, gives me a vivid idea of 
a man who is trying to fly. 





So many losses are reported in sending money by 
mail this spring, that Ido not see but that I shall 
have to advise sending all sums of more than $1.00, 
by | pee order or registered letters. Sums lessthan 
$1 may be sent in postage stamps. One’s and 
two’s preferred, as we have a great quantity of 
three’s on hand. 
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BEE CARTS FOR THE APTARY, MAR- 
KETING TIONEY, ETC. 





carts or carts for the epiary, and thinking the 

) plan might be of interest to you, I send a dis- 
gram of the one I use. 

The wheels are 20 in. in height, with an axle4x2 in. 
The length of the platform is 4 ft., the width 2 ft. 
The plattorm is just the right height to form a seat 
as you wheel it from one hive to another for exam- 
ination. It is handy to wheel hives from one posi- 
tion of the apiary to another, or a box can be at- 
tuched, as shown by the dotted lines, and any thing 
can be carried. In the extracting season a whole 
load of frames to be extracted can be gathered and 
wheeled to the house, or a load of sections can be 
collected in the same manner. 


El HAVE received inquiries in relation to bee 
| 





J. H. MARTIN'S BEE CART. 


I mounted a covering of mosquito netting over it, 
one season, placed the extractor upon it, and ex- 
tracted honey from each hive. It all went very 
well while honey came in profusely, but as soon as 
there was the slightest let up, the bees came for 
the cart in swarms, and would get in in spite of us. 
The place for putting the frames through had to be 
kept so close that in passing and repassing full and 
empty combs, more or less honey would get stuck 
around the edges, and the robbers would hold a 
glorious old jubilee around it. 1 now prefer to ex- 
tract in the house; it can be done just as fast, with 
perhaps a few more steps. Can you tell us how Mr. 
Blakeslee’s car and R. R. track worked? By the way, 
what has become of Blakeslee and also of friend 
Bolin?’ It seems along time since we heard, from 
them. . 

I want to know how bees wintered, packed as no- 
ted on page 375, Nov. No. of GLEANINGs, 1878. I think 
we oughtto bave more room under the frame in 
chaff hives; furthermore, our entrances are quite 
low; if the bees could be packed in the upper story, 
with an entrance ata greater distance from the 
ground, it would be better, [think. Ihave been in 
hopes somebody would invent a chaff hive that 
could be used both single and double story; there is 
no plan equal to the Simplicity for manipulation. 

Now, I think I will close this epistle witha‘tgrowl”. 
Your honey knives get loose in the handle. My own 
soon got loose, ada neighbor also has one that 
wiggles around. We don’t claim damages, but sce 
thatthey are manufactured so as to be tirm. 

I will hurry to the P. O. with this, or 7 may think 
of something else. I shall loose several swarms in 
the house; winter lingers—lingers:4 dead out of 
20 in chaff; chaff not so much to blame as other 
causes. 

Hartford, N.Y. J. iH. MARTIN. 

The honey cart, without doubt, will prove 
a very handy implement in the apiary. We 
have used a light wheel barrow, but your ar- 
rangement has many decided advantages. 

Our neighbor, Blakeslee, used his railway 
apiary and car for several years very suc- 
cessfully, but while making some changes 
in his apiary it was temporarily removed. 
Since then, and for the past 2 or 3 sea- 
sons, While working for comb honey, he has 
not used it. 

The sheet of burlap for wintering, de- 
scribed on the page you mention, seemed to 
answer very well for protection, as far as it 
went, but the bees packed in that way did 
nothing near as well as in the chaff hives. 
During a milder winter, they would doubt- 
less have done well, but the chaff hive has 


so well demonstrated its advantages, that | 
shall, in future, use them entirely for win- 
tering. I have thought of a higher entrance 
to the chaff hive, but as we must have one 
also on the level with the bottom board, for 
the convenience of the bees in removing filth, 
ete., it would necessitate two entrances, aud 
this would be too much like the cold ar- 
rangement we have many of us tried with 
the American hives. After the experience 
I have had with them, I feel as if I never 
more wanted an upper entrance. Thanks 
for your criticism on the honey knives; it 
shall be seen to at once. 
—_HP 70 a 
RED CLOVER AS A HONEY PLANT. 


4 Ry HEN reading your reply to Jacob Childs, on 
af page 113, | wondered why you did not 
Ld) udvise him to sow *; of his farm (if he has 
one) with the common small red clover, this very 
spring. He may have time yet to try the expeii- 
ment. 

| have read Prof. A. J. Cook’s essay on “Bee Pus- 
turage,”’ and am surprised that he has not men- 
tioned red clover, at all. Of course we did not get 
much honey from it or from any other source [ust 
season, on account of rainy weather; but in ordina- 
ry seasons, it is as profitable a crop for the farmer 
as wheat, and, with proper management, if we have 
Italians, or even hybrids, there is no better honey 
plant in this part of the world. We have raised 
Alsike for 9 years, and have one field of it yet, but 
will sow no more, forit is no better for bees than 
common white clover, and not near as profitable 
on the farm as red clover. 

Here is the way to manage the red: pasture one 
field till near the middle of June, in this latitude 
(this is the ordinary practice of farmers here in 
order to secure a large crop of seed), then turn off 
the stock; this will be in bloom again before the 
last clover is cut for hay, and before it fails, the 
earliest mown will be in bloom the second time; and 
as we always cut the second crop when good for 
seed, the last will not be cut till late in September; 
in fact, as frost does not affect it much, we bave 
some bloom till late in October, in tields too poor 
for seed, and that have been pastured. Of course, 
if we have unfavorable weather, red clover, like all 
other plants, will not secrete honey largely. Here 
we have a continual bloom of nearly five months, 
and the bees wiil not leave it, only for raspberry, 
Canada thistle, basswood, and golden rod, and they 
do not last long. 

Pure Italians will not leave it for buckwheat. 
Red clofer honey is nearly as nice as white clover, 
but the pollen is nearly black. You have mec- 
tioned this in “GLEANINGS.”’ The above has been 
my experience ever since we have bad Italian bees. 
GLEANINGS, pages 106 and 107 Vol. 2, tells when 
that was. 

We have only lost 4 swarms yet, and 2 of those 
were not properly protected with chaff. Of the 
other 2, one was destroyed with mice, and the other 
starved. We had crowded the chaff too tight so as 
to shove the division board and outside combs to- 
gether, and the bees could not reach their stores. 

But, dear me! what a cold April this is! 

ILA MICHNER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Canada, April 14, 1879. 

ee 00 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE EOTTLE 
QUEEN CAGE. 


time. very earnest in his endeavors 
== to bring about that matter of sending 
queens by mail, and a part of the conditions 
required by the P. O. dept., seem to have 
been got along with, but that part whic! 
declares so positively that no living animals 
or insects shall be considered mailable, still 
remains to be considered. As glass and |i- 
quids are positively prohibited, Mr. L. ha- 
devised a tin case to hold a sponge saturate! 
with water. I have often thought of tin to 


Ma R. LANGSTROTH has been, for some 
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be used in place of the glass bottle, but was 
prejudiced, because I know that tin will rust 
when water stands in ita long time, and I 
have felt as if the little fellows, when oblig- 
edto submit to such long confinement and 
the close air of the mail bags, certainly 
ought to have the very cleanest and best 
yvater and sugar we could give them. Per- 
laps the tin willdo no harm, if the sponge 
is removed and cleaned each time we send 
offacage. To prevent the water from evap- 
orating too rapidly, I have had the tin tube 
soldered close. and closed with a tight cork, 
except Where the bees get the vrater through 
the opening in the side of the tube, which 


is shown plainly in the figure. 





MR. LANGSTROTH’S QUEEN CAGE. 

You will observe that the candy is put on 
the side opposite the tin tube, and that no 
wire cloth is used. While I think that this 
arrangement will, perhaps, answer as well 
for shipping, Ieannot as vet see how it is 
going to answer equally well for introducing 
queens: for Ido not see how they can get 
acquainted with her as well through the 
grooves in the side, as they could through 
the wire cloth. These grooves are made 
very simply, by dropping the cage on the 
gangof saws with which we make the sec- 
tions. These eages, complete, can be sold 
for about 10 ets. apiece, or $1.00 per doz. 
If sent by mail, the postage will be 2 cts. 
eael. 





She “Smilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the 
Clerks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


(JHE 4 hives shipped by you on the 18th inst. 
were received yesterday. ‘They are the first 
— complete L. hives Lever saw, and I am more 
than pleased with them, they are put up so nicely 
and fit so exaetly. Unless the person ordering isa 
first rate mechanic, he should never order in the 
lat. The 5e. bee cage is sucha beauty, I am sor- 
y [did not get more. 
L. A. ALDERSON, 
Atchison, Kans., March 29, 1879. 


lam entitled to receive Part Third of ABC, and 
rom what Isee in GLEANINGS, I inferthatit has 
een out some time. Now. I am not going to get 
mad, tear my hair, and write you a hasty letter brist- 
ing allover with lightning and such things, but I 
will just say that I am satisfied the delay is the re- 
~ult of an excusable oversight, during the bustle of 
Lusiness, [know how to sympathize with you. 

Washington, Ind., Apr. 3,79. MILLARD Berry. 


Well, I declare, friend Berry, I just drew 
i long breath when I got.to the end of your 
letter, and if I could see you, I would like to 
take you by the hand and tell you how much 
! appreciate that concluding remark. Iam 
ifraid I do not deserve so much, but it gives 


me a kind of feeling that if you are mereiful 
and charitable toward me, you’ will be 
toward others also. Inasmuch as there are 
a great Inany careless people in this world, is 
it not a blessed thing that there are, at least 
now and then, those who are inclined to be 
merciful and long suffering before they com- 
plain? You have taught me a lesson, and 
While I am determined to work even harder, 
to prevent the clerks overlooking any of 
your orders, I will try to show the same 
kind and forbearing spirit you have shown. 


WINTERING IN MINNESOTA. 

Id> not think of going into the column of **Blast- 
ed Hopes” this year. IT put 59 swarms of bees into 
winter quarters Novy. 2th, and took out thejg same 
number Apr. 7th, all alive and in fine condition. 

You would bettercome to Minn. where we have 
such nice pleasant winters that bees can be winter- 
ed without much if any loss. J.L. GRAY. 

Brockway, Minn., Apr. 18, 1879. 








Se 


DOVE-TAILING MACHINE, 


wy ®: D. T. KIMMEL. Moberly, Mo., 
val sends us a machine for moking dove- 
e tails for honey boxes, or other purpo- 
ses. The peculiar features of it are its small 
size and stimplicity. I think the eut below 
will make it all plain. 





KIMMEL S DOVE-TAILING MACHI 


NE. 


The iron plates seen at the right, adjusta- 
ble by the bolts, are the stops agdinst which 
the sections are to be placed. After these 
plates are adjusted at just the right point, 
the pieces that are to compose the sections 
are placed, one at atime, against these stops, 
and the gate is then brought down, by strik- 
ing the round top of it with a mallet. The 
arm shown at the left draws this gate up, 
with its gang of chisels, by means of the 
coiled spring. Any blacksmith can make 
the chisels and the other iron work; a ear- 
penter or the apiarist himself should be able 
to make the wood work, which should be of 
some solid, hard wood. The model sent us 
was made of apple tree wood. 

—<> 660 <a 


EXPERIMENTS ON FLOUR AND CANDY 
FEEDING. 





CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH. 


SPN the April No., page 131, I spoke of egg laying 
if and rearing of young larvie as having nearly 

ceased, after the bees had consumed nearly all 
their pollen. Suspecting that the candy which I 
purchased of Mr. Root contained little or no flour, I 
found by analysis that the frame given to my bees 
had none, and on inquiry learned that part of the 
candy sent me was without flour. I was now con- 
firmed in what I had previously conjectured; viz., 
that pure candy, where there are pollen supplies in 
the hive, stimulates breeding. What I lost by the 
interregnum of breeding was more than made up to 
me by this discovery. Estimating the loss at-—say 
two thousand young bees, it is evident that it told 
upon the progress of this stock in acompound ratio, 
and I judge that it has not now over half the popula- 


' tion it would have had, but for this check. 
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The rate at which successive hatchings enable the 
bees to spread their brood reminds one of the boy’s 
game of rolling snow-balls; the increase in the size 
of the ball is at first very slow; but the few last 
rolls swell its dimensions out of all proportions to 
the previous ones. Notwithstanding all these de- 
ductions, this trial hive has more brood and young 
bees, and works much stronger than any out of 48 
colonies, many of which had more than double its 
population, when the bees went into winter quar- 
ters. 

Nearly all the stocks with which I compared it 
stopped egg-laying last season by the Ist of Sept., 
and as nothing was done to stimulate the bees, they 
went into winter quarters poorly off fer young bees. 
This particular stock had been taxed, during the 
whole of September, in building foundations be- 
tween patterns, during which time no eggs. were 
laid. I doubt whether one in ten of the old bees is 
now alive, and, making all due allowance for the 
extra loss of old bees, caused by such frequent dis- 
turbances as my experiments compelled, and by the 
extra demands of such early breeding, I believe, if 
left to itself, it would have fared no better than 
many near me. Some of these have died and others 
are very weak. 

The weather for the last four weeks has been un- 
usually unfavorable for breeding. Severe freezing 
(8° above zero) destroyed all the early pollen buds. 
The number of hours when the bees have been able 
to fly at all would not exceed what they often get in 
four pleasant daysinthislatitude. They have gath- 
ered very little pollen, but have worked greedily in 
the flour boxes. But for this, ourstocks would have 
bred very little. Those which have had to depend 
upon what flour they could gather abroud have 
made small progress compared with those well sup- 
plied at home. 

A hee-keeper in this vicinity who has fed no flour 
informs me that his bees have fairly swarmed upon 
an open sack of oil meal four (made from flax seed 
oil cake), to which they gained access in his barn! 
To-day, my bees have worked well on this oil meal. 
Has this been tried before? 

The following extracts from a letter from Mr. 
Frances Dunham, of Depere, Wisconsin, will inter- 
est your readers: 

“In Oct., in fixing my bees for winter, I found a 
great want of pollen in almost all the hives, prob- 
ably from its having rained almost steadily for three 
weeks, in September. In thinking what was best to 
be done under the circumstances, it occurred to me 
that I would give them flour: so, taking out a partly 
tilled comb, I pressed flour, with a spoon, into the 
empty cells. I gave forty colonies about half a 
cup full apiece, thinking they could do no worse 
than throw it out. I use the Langstroth hive, and I 
put wire over the portico, and wintered in a hou e 
that never went below 35°. The bees never threw 
a particle out, and came out of winter quarters so 
strong that several are almost ready to swarm 
(April 11th). I lost only four out of forty, while 
many in Wisconsin have lost from 50 to 75 out of 100, 
and one person has lost 95 out of 100. Five of my 
hives had some flour in the outside of the outer 
frame, as well as in the centre frame; the others 
had flour only in the centre frame. All in the cen- 
tral frames was consumed, while that in the outer 
ones was untouched, and had molded. I would say, 
give the bees plenty of flour in the central frames, 
where they can keep it dry. Towards spring, I 
threw a little water into the entrance of each hive 
with atable spoon. These experiments were on 40 
stocks.” 

Our friend, Arther Todd, of Algeria, whose inter- 
esting experiments were given in the April No., 
has an article in the London Journal of Horticulture, 
for April 3d, from which I make the following ex- 
tracts: 

“The Germans seem to have decided that there is 
an advantage to be gained by feeding the bees with 
artificial pollen, not out in the open air, but in the 
interior of the hive, basing their calculations upon 
the laws of natural nutrition. Taking chemistry 
for their guide, and learning therefrom that every 
animal body is composed of albuminous matters, 
fatty matters, and salts, they have studied the bee, 
and find it no exception to the rule. The bee 
draws these matters from its food, which consists of 
honey, pollen and water. It appears that. acting on 
an appeal from the eminent Baron Von Berlepsch, 
extensive experiments have been carried on in 
Germany, during the past year, to determine the 


question, and at a meeting of the bee-keepers of | 





Nassau, in August last, a report was presented 
favorable to nitrogenous feeding, as applied in the 
interior of the hive. Mr. Weygand reports having 
obtained the most favorable results, and states that, 
in his neighborhood, such was the miserable weather 
(the cold weather &c.) that not ten per cent of 
swarms was reported; yet those (including himsei{) 
who fed the bees with flour inside the hives, jj- 
creased their colonies fifty and one hundred per 
cent, and made very good harvests of honey. Anoth- 
er great German bee-keeper (Herr Gravenhorst) 
reports having obtained the most Satisfactory re- 
sults. This all refers to the spring of 1878. Mr. 
Weygand prepares his food thus: 

“Take one tb. of wheaten flour, adding thereto 
some salt ora little wine (7), then, with water, mak: 
this into a batter, by mixing caretully to avoid 
lumpiness. In another vessel, put two lbs. of sugar 
(orif honey, one and a half !bs.), and mix this up in 
one or two quarts of water. This is now intimately 
blended with the batter, when it is ready for fecd- 
ing. This mixture keeps good for several days if 
necessary. Mr. Weygand states that new milk as 
well as the egg food is improved by mixing flour 
therewith, and strongly advises that all feeding be 
done at night.” 

More than ten years ago, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Samuel Wagner, who got the idea from our German 
friends, I used tlour syrup, with great success, for 
stimulative spring feeding. I would now suggest 
for trial on a small scale, where ample stores of po!- 
len are not gathered, the feeding in September, of 
sugar syrup or honey, with a moderate supply «tf 
flour incorporated in it and in such quantities that 
it will be stored up by the bees to be used both in 
winter and early spring. A little experimenting 
will show how much flour can be safely added. 

With the great attention which has been given to 
the subject of nitrogenous food for bees, I believe 
that we shall soon reach results which will prove 
that the full value of pollen or its substitutes, in the 
economy of the bee hive, has been greatly over- 
looked. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O., April 18, 1879. 

I am well aware of the value of flour for 
promoting breeding, and I tried faithfully. 
years ago, putting flour into the cells of the 
comb to get the bees to take it, but I never 
succeeded. They left it until their brood 
had increased so much, that the flour kept 
them from using the cells, and it was finally, 
as nearly as I could make out, cleaned out 
and thrown away, by much labor and _ pains. 
It is quite likely, however, that I tried the 
experiment when natural pollen was. to be 
obtained, and that different results would 
have followed its use in the winter or early 
spring. I used oil meal for spring feeding 
several years ago, while experimenting will 
a great variety of other kinds of meal and 
other substances. If I am correct, I gave a 
report of it in GLEANINGS atthe time. The 
bees, although they worked on it, seemed 
rather to prefer the rye and oats. 


SPEED FOR SAWS AND EMERY 
WHEELS, AND LENGTH OF 
SAW-YIANDRE LS. 


\ RY PHY don’t you send or publish a table of 
‘| / speeds at which emery wheels should turn ’ 
} Neighbor Neel got two 3 in. wheels of you, 
and wore out one on 3 or 4 teeth of a cross cut saw, 
before he found out that he had not speed enough. 
Yes, he was giving you “‘fits’’ because you sent him 
soft, worthless wheels; but when he increased the 
speed to about 7000 revolutions per minute, he cut 
the saw without spoiling his wheel. A 3 in. whee! 
should revolve about 7200 times per minute; ad4in., 
5400; a 5in., about 4820; a6éin., 3600. Then not on 
ina dozen knows how fast a circular saw should 
travel to be most effective, with the smallest ex- 
penditure of power. I make my saw teeth go about 
120 to 150 miles an hour. A list of speeds would ac- 
commodate some of my neighbors, and perhaps 
others, if given in GLEANINGS, 80 they could have it 
for reference. 
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Many fail in foot-powers, because they do not get 
speed enough to make a clear and smooth cut. 

Again, why don’t you make your saw mandrels 
onger? Don't you know that a longer mandrel is 
jess liable to get out of line with your gaugesthana 
shorter one? It is almost impossible to re-babbit a 
short mandrel, and leave it exactly perpendicular 
to the gauge; al4inch mandrel, if one box moves 
|-64 of anin., would be twice as much out of line 
with a gauge as one 28 inches long, and 3 times as 
much as one 42 inches long. Make them as you 
please, though, for I shall not send: for any as long 
us lean get them at home for 's the money you 
charge, and save freight. 

Well, if you ever come over the Terre Haute, 
Vandalia, and St. Louis R. R., stop and see me, and 
we will talk over all these little ditferences. I make 
a few hundred hives for my neighbors, but won't 
advertise as ahive maker yet. I have an 8 horse 
power portable engine, Coing most of the work. I 
make my frames out of green white oak, and they 
don’t pull apart worth a cent, after they have been 
nailed 24 hours; try one and see. 

JNO. L. LAFFERTY. 

Martinsville, Ills., April 15, 1879. 

Thanks for your suggestions and criti- 
cisms, friend L. 
for the speed of circular saws, I have never 
thought it worth while to give a table of the 
speeds. Emery wheels, I know very well, 
must have about such an amount of speed, 
or they are comparatively useless. It used 


to be the custom, to give the ne ape! speed on | 


a label pasted on the wheel; but of late this 
has been abandoned. As it is a little diffi- 
cult to measure the speed of machinery, it 
has been often the custom to increase the 
speed until the saws or emery wheels cut 
satisfactorily, and I do not know but this is 
about as quick a way of getting at it, as any. 

Many have complained of the prices of our 
mandrels, but, although I have made many 
inquiries, I have not been able to find any 
hody who could furnish a well made mandrel 
any cheaper. Dealers in wood working ma- 
chinery have their prices usually much 
higher. i 

a> #906 <——______— 
THE A BC CHILD THAT GREW SO 
FAST. 





WHERE NE IS BY THIS TIME. 





f\\ S Lhave received private letters from parties 
AN asking me to report to GLEANINGS my suc- 
a 
ter quarters with 6 swarms, and tried straw pack- 
ing in large boxes on their summer stands, but 
found it no protection at all. 1 lost one the Ist of 
Jan., and nearly half the bees of all the rest, by 
trost and ice inside the hives. I moved them into 
my cellar. The ice thawed out, leaving the combs 
wet and they soon molded. I bought 3 swarms in 
bex hives making my number &, all of which got 
along well until March 8th, when I set them out. I 
experimented on 3 with rye flour candy, as given by 
Mr. Langstroth. They bred up well on it, but on be- 
ing taken out. they chilled and the brood turned 
black. Two of them swarmed out; one entered the 
hive containing my Italian queen which you sent 
me (she had done nicely and filled the hive with the 
3 banded bees), and killed the queen and nearly all 
the bees, and took possession. The other one dwin- 
dled all away, and diea gradually. Allthat were fed 
tlour candy, and were the strongest in bees, dwin- 
dled badly, and are now weak. 
strong, and are bringing in pollen lively. 
the flour candy feeding a bad plan when fed in the 
cellar. The weather is cold and backward yet, with 


There is so great a latitude iFrame “At Poe 


| tr, 


cess in wintering, I will say, I went into win- , 


Those not fed are | 
I consider | 


winter on summer stand, with large vent hole at the 


bottom, and hives tipped forward ¢o all water can 
run directly out, and 6 frames of sealed honey in 
each. If put in a cellar, it must be dry, and very 


| dark; no screen will be needed to keep them in, if 


dark, and no packing is needed. Ninety-five out of 
every hundred stocks are frozen to death here. 
They were mostly wintered out. Comb honey is 
worth 25e here, extracted, 20c. E. A. MORGAN. 
Arcadia, Wis., April 19, ’79. 
—-———--- o->- eo - 
BEE CATECHISM. 


@. What is the chief end of bees? 


A. To get out patent bives. 

Q@. Whatis the greatest hindrance to bee cul- 
ture? 

A. Ignorance and patent hives. 


Q. What is the best patent hive? 

A. The best hive is not patented. 

(. Is there any hive that will keep the moth out? 

A. Yes, if tight enough to keep the bees out. 

q@. Can moths go wherever bees can? 

A, Yea, 

Q. But don’t some cf these patent hives fool the 
moth? 

A. No; they fool the menthat buy them: moths 

Q. What patent hives are most useful? 

A. Those in the barn with hens’ nests in them. 

. But is there not more money in patent hives 
than in bees? 

A. Sothe patentee thinks, 

@. But how are we to know a poor hive? 

A. By the number of drawers and hinges and 


|; Slides and wires and angles and crevices and hiatuses 


and hiding places and moth catchers and ventilators, 
a several other cunning contrivances to make 
it sell, 

Q. But when the moth eats up everything, what 
shall we do? 
A. Get a kind of bee that will eat them up. 
@. How are we to prevent bees from going off? 
A. Give them plenty to do at home. 
@. Who are the greatest bee savans of the coun- 


£ 

‘A. The men thet den’t use patent hives and don’t 

care for moths. 

Chillicothe, Ohio. J. H. CREIGHTON, 

-— > «@¢ ea 

FASTENING FOUNDATION IN THE 
BROOD FRAMES. 

(UR friend, A. Leonard, of Oneida, 

U N. Y., sends usa plan for fastening 

fdn. into frames, which, although not 

strictly new, may prove convenient for those 

who have failed in getting them in as secure- 

ly as they could wish, by the plans we have 

given in our circular. 








LEONARD'S PLAN FOR FASTENING IN FDN. 
Our engraver has told the whole so well 
with his picture, that one unconsciously 


| looks about for a hammer to drive down that 


nail. I thought of the same plan a year or 
two ago, but, as it would be cheaper, I deci- 
ded simply to plough a wide groove as we do 
for the wood comb guide, and then crowd in 


heavy freezing every night; no buds or blossoms | a strip of wood, fitting so closely that a very 


have started. I am not discouraged, as you predict- 
ed, but am going into it thissummer in good earnest. 
| have got 1 pk. of Alsike clover seed, $15.00 worth 
of fdn., and have sent for 2 imported queens, and 
believe I know what kind of treatment bees need in 
this locality for wintering: 

Ist, strong swarms; 2d, double packed hives, with 
chaff cushions at each side and chaff pillow on top; 


| few brads would hold it and the fdn. secure- 


ly in place. I never adopted this, however, 
because we succeeded so well in simply rub- 
bing the fdn. into the wood in our usual 
way, and because it would necessitate mak- 
ing two kinds of top bars. 
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ANOTHER FEEDER. experience, even to hating the bees: but 
——— after | had meditated a little, L concluded | 
CIOME time ago, IT told you about the hated the awkward “tixings” my bees wer 
Sy feeder [-studied up” while going to in, and not the innocent bees themselves. 
meeting one Sunday morning (dipping a Perhaps I have had more trials of that kind 
comb into a comb earrierfull of syrup) and) than most people, in consequence of my un- 
that it did not work because the syrup) governable propensity to have some new 
wouldi’t run into the cells. A few days ago, improvement everyday. When every thing 
I thought of plowing a lot of grooves in a) works right, when hives are exactly alike 
board put inside of a frame, and dipping | and each operation can be quickly and easily 
this in the syrup. [told Mr. Gray about) made, without any stings or killing and 
it, and the next day he marched into the crushing of bees, I love the bees; aye, and 
otlice with a feeder of his own invention. the bee hives too: and Iam firmly persuad- 
which isshown below. ed we are getting nearer that golden mean 
each succeeding year. 








BEE SETPLER. 


vf TOOK an old honey box made for an American 
{ hive, 2 ends and one side wood, with 2 corne> 
=) posts, intended to have three gliss sides; one ot 
the ends had a round 2'5 in. hole init. T covered the 
three open sides with wire cloth. hinged a door t» 
the hole in the end, and bored a ', in. hole in that 
end, near the bottom (the wooden side for bottom), 








at Se, for an entrance, and fastened it to one end of a I ft. 
a ee . J pine pole, with screws.  L then made a cover to tit 
Bales". GRAY S FEEDER. the box, by nailing together three boards 5x6 in. 
a fs yee! Myo : ‘ “7 : , Which would fit closely over the box, covering all 
¥ i The troughs are made, as you will observe, the wire cloth. 
1 Fs precisely as we make the coruer posts of the The lth of May, I put in it one piece of comb fuil 
pes chaff hives. After they are bradded inside of honey, one piece of comb filled with egyes and 
‘a ‘5 the frame, each end is dippe d in inelted wax means he ge 5 queen that had — ve to 
oe Seeks : 7 hava a feeder th: - , paper ake r or i alian, and 3% } eS; 
¥ - and we have a feeder that w ill hold a quart. closed the door, put on the cover, and closed the ‘en- 
= lo use it. just fill your comb holder with = trance for three days. At the end of that time | 


syrup, set it on the edge of the hive to pre- eee p ns -¢ =. limb of a pear tree, where it 
: a ET OY Bn ct aa > would be shaded and at the same time not hid from 
. aste ping, ‘Tse » feed- 
vent Wast by dri rs ng tin the 4 : l view, opened the entrance, and the bees went. to 
er, set It in place of a comb, close your hive, work: a part of them probably returned to the par- 


4 ~~ 
Re ge op ree: 
- * " 
“6g 
> Y 
<p 





*2o 22 go on tothe next. and so on, There is no) ent hive. When | thought it was swarming time, 
te possible drowning of bees, and it is perhaps = peters Pes i ong one WATE, -% ce 1 cel 
‘* gy a: ‘ to > rance wie OOK ww POX cover o in 1c oOrenoon, 

° a: * ‘ the most ri ipid feeder in existence, and will and every swarm that issued in that part of my apia- 

A hoe fee d any kind of syrup, or even pure water. ry settled on the imprisoned and buzzing bees. 

: ng If you do not want to fuss to make syrup, It mattered not whether their queen was with them 
Xo Behe just fill the troughs with sugar, and then ape od eonaggy ooproed to Ry. they ——— Sevays 
fe , . j Ww 4 , ‘ee #0 TO 4 ; enced bee-keeper can eas 

sy, pour on a little water. If you want to feed ily manage to keep the “settler” stocked with bees, 
ts flour, mix in some flour with the sugar, fo be and Ct would advise all inexperienced ones to let them 


- sure. Now who can beat this for simplicity. settle on branches of trees, and by that plan of hiy- 
-— They caneasily be made, for 15 e., or 12 ¢. in gto get their learning, as we all have done, 


RT 
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lide Ve alana 
Ld 


; pa . Windsor, HL, 2 2, 1879, 8. 

: the flat. Troughs cut to fit any frame, 1e. gaengraon kre haly oles 

oP fee cocinctey uenll. te cock. ‘ Iam inclined to thik, friend S., that your 
+ py Se sda experiment is a very important step in the 











; right direction. Mr. Langstroth suggested 
‘ f die 2” (f) >» ren ent something similar, at the time when D. A. 
|| - VC pa We ¢ =Jones’ automatic swarmer first came out. 

If your bee settler was located on the end of 

of yN the spring of '78, I began with 5 colonies of the pole, the bees would be dropped into 
, f Italians and one of hybrid bees. The latter. their hive as nicely as could be without an) 
L Italianized. I produced from them 2 new intervention of the owner whatever, unless. 


swarms, and besides these, swarms left us. Trealiz- forsooth, they should cluster, as you men- 


ed over 200 lbs. of extracted honey, and but very little ¢ * «ys 
comb honey, as I wished to increase my stock. I a i ithout a queen. Even this diftic ulty 
wintered in the cellar, and they came through nice- | COUIG be Te inaged, by keeping in the hive a 
ly, not losing a swarm. April 7th, I had them taken | Small piece of comb containing unsealed lar- 
out for the summer (they hada ftiy in March), and) ye, Now boys, you that are troubled with 


found them with plenty of bees, honey, and brood, . sis 4 
and in good condition. Do you consider this a incessant swarming can develop this idea. 
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srood yield? Our apiary looks, at present, as though 
Delta, Mich., April 10, "79. a swarhing would not be a thing to be 
Mrs. J. W. GARLICK. worried about very speedily. 
THE TRIALS OF USING HIVES OF ODD SIZES IRIE tein Sone one gE 


You said any one that tried to use things on all FIRST EXPERIENCE IN BEE-KEEP- 
sorts of hives, or change them to fit the hive they ING. 








used, “would ‘get into deep water.’ I've tried it, eT 

und that’s where I find I am. Every thing hangs A NOVEL HIVE-—A GOOD HIVE FOR FARMERS WHO 

too high or too low, nothing goes in or on or over, as WANT NO TROUBLE WITH HONEY BEES, AND 

I want it to, and just now L hate bees. But one step WANT TO GET CHEAP HONEY. 

necessitates another, and to use the sections ve got) _ 

made, I shall have to have a different crate, ete. Uf obtained my first bees, by nearly running into a 
Brocton, N. Y., April 8, 1879. MARY SIMONS. swarm, while hunting my cow on horse back. 

If Thad dislodged them, ‘and enveloped myself 


I very well know how to sympathize with oe horse with bees, it doubtless would have prov- 
you, friend Mary, for I have had the same : eda serious matter. Knowing nothing about bees, 
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[gota man to find a box and hive them, giving him 
, interest. Moving out of the village ontoa farm, 
{| bought him out, took the bees with me, and set 
them in the back yard. I got next season one 
more, and made out to hive them, by putting on a 
hit and veil. Next season, I got one or two more, 
hiving them in the same way, and letting them stay 
oul us farmers generally do, paying little or no atten- 
tion to them, only to hive them, when they came out. 
Next, [bought another swarm that had been stand- 

for several years, ina little 6x4 house, onashelf. 
tT .e owner expected to get surplus honey in that 
way, but did not succeed. On my way home, Lbought 
alurge dry goods box, 244 x 2's x 3'4, planed inside 
and out, and matched tight. Borrowing the idea from 
ic man who had formerly kept them, I thought | 


ldtry itona smaller scale, I fitted the lid of the 
\ tight by putting stops all around, hung it on 
ves and fastened it witha button. [ then fasten- 
slats on the inside justhigh enough from the 
ttomtoset my hiveon them, and have its top 
icaurly touch the top of the large box, with no bot- 
omto the hive. [stood my large box endwise 
about I's ft. from the ground, and made a shed for 
it, leaving off ene board ou the back side. The 
lurve box was close to the back side of the shed, 
ind Leut a slotin it, about 4in. long and ‘sin. wide, 
just opposite the bottom of my hive. I set the bees 
inand closed the door. The bees went to work 
and filled one side, down to the floor of the large box, 
with honey that season, and | took off as much 
bevutiful, white, comb honey, as I dare in the fall, 

dieave them plenty to winter on. The next season 
they increased sv as to fillthe large box about '4 full, 
from which L took all except what Ll thought was 
nough to winteron. Wehad all we wanted that 
seuson, anda little to spare of beautiful, white, 
comb honey, cut off in large cards. The next 
son they filled the box so fullas to join the comb 
on to the door, so that, on opening the door, L had 
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Sea- 


to break the comb, leaving comb and honey ! 
sticking to the door. [L took a large dish-pan 
full of large beautiful cards. About the time 
[had filled my pan_ the bees began 10 make 


their appearance and I quickly closed the door, and 
went tothe house rejoicing with my prize. Ina 
few days I looked in and found they had cleaned up 
their house of all drippingand every thing was clean 
and neat. Afterwards, Lrepeated the same opera- 
tion in the same manner, and took another large dish 
pan of honey in long and nice cards, filled with beau- 
tiful white honey. Having sold my farm, and be- 
ingabout to move into the village again, the ques- 
tion was, what should Ido with my bees? L brim- 
stoned my box hives, except the large dry goods 
box, and took all the honey out. About that time 
cune along aman witha patent hive, selling farm 
iidtown rights, who pretended he could divide my 
large box into several swarms; but who knew noth- 
inv abeut bees more than! did. I foolishly let him 
the job, and soon saw that he was wasting and de- 
stroying my bees. ‘The results were that the queen 
was lost and the beesall dwindled away to nothing, 
though | tried to save them. So endeth the first 
chapter. A. M. SEYMOUR. 
Mazomanie, Dane Co., Wis., Jan. 18, 1878. 


————— ED © eS ———— 
A COUPLE OF A BC SCHOLARS. 


i*/% onies and increased to 47, by dividing. We 
—‘—t made somewhere between 12 and 1500 Ibs, of 
We put surplus boxes 


4 Vf Y brother and I started last spring with 18 col- 


ney, mostly comb honey. 
onin July. 
A GREAT YIELD OF BUCKWHEAT HONEY. 

\long the last of Aug. and through Sep., the buck- 
heat honey was so ‘numerous’ that it created 
ulte a swarming fever among our bees. We no- 
ced 7 strong swarms that struck out for some oth- 

locality; likely where milk and honey flows. The 
robability is, more absconded of which we have no 
ccount; for we paid very little attention to them 

itthat time. We have some Sept. swarms in a good 
ndition. One of my neighbors has a late Sep. 
“warm in a hive containing nine, 12x12 frames, jam- 
ied full. We also had some in the fall of ’77, that 


‘sued about the 20th of Sep., and were among some 

{ the best in the spring of ‘78. 

We use 3 kinds of hives, all of different sized 
rames, to which you no doubt object vehemently, 
ud so do we, but will try and ‘wiggle along” the 

‘est we can, until we get to a uniform frame. 
ees are all in good shape except 3 colonies. 


absconded for some cause unknown to us; perhaps 
you can tell why. It had lots of capped honey and 
a number of eggs. ‘he combs were bright and the 
hive was clean. One got robbed in spite of all the 
ingenuity that Ll could use. 

SOMETHING ABOUT ROBBING. 

I first closed the entrance a short time entirely: 
to this you object, | know, but L bave done it fre- 
quently with no bad result, I got them checked in 
this manner, and then opened the entrance large 
enough to let but one bee pass at a time; but the 
robbers soon made a raid on them again, and their 
numbers kept increasing. IL next covered the hive 
with cloth, but to no effect. Finally L moved it 
from its old stand some distance away. That 
checked them for several days, but at length they 
got trace againof the rich stores on which they had 
previously enjoyed themselves so well, and played 
havoe with the whole business. ‘The colony rob- 
bed was black, and when L first noticed them, the 
robbing was done entirely by blacks; the weather 
was rather cool, and no Italians were outside of the 
hives. Are the blacks more rougish than the Ital- 
ians’ Can you teily When the battle was pretty 
nearly won, some of the hybrids and full bloods 
turned in and helped, as though their conscience 
didn’t allow them to take part in the beginning. 
This is the way the one colony went, and one died 
for want of a queen. We knew it was queenless 
last fall, but thought it might go through, and be 
strong enough to buildup inthespring. So yousee, 
we have had pretty good success thus far. 

fe got a tested Italian queen from Anderson, 
Tenn., in the spring of ’38. It was a fine one, and 
we had @ od success in Italianizing. If Ll am not 
mistaken, you don’t approve of extracting from the 
brood comb. If so, what is your objection. 

Morrisonville, lll., April ?,’7%. A.D. STuTZMAN. 

Your account of your buckwheat yield, 
friend S., is quite exciting to me. Ido not 
know that Lever saw sucha yield here. If 
I had so inany different sized frames in one 
apiary Lthink I should wiggle” them down 
to one kind, in about one afternoon. The 
stock you speak of, that would not repel 
robbers could have been saved very quickly, 
by giving themone frame containing your 
Italians justhatching out. As soonas they 
were a few days old, they vould have shown 
the robbers where the door way wus located. 
My objection to extracting from the 
brood combs is that there isalways a risk of 
bees starving, if the honey yield happens to 
cease suddenly. The sealed honey nearest 
the brood nest is always in just the best 
shape for winter, and IT have not found it 
good policy to disturb them after they have 
it all around the brood, just as they are most 
apt to need it. Youand yourbrother have 
done well very indeed, for beginners. [donot 
object to closing the hive to prevent robbing, 
unless the number of bees inside is very 
great, and the weather very warm; in this 
ease, they often smother and melt down the 
combs. ‘The blacks are certainly worse to 
rob than the Italians. 

—> °° <a 
A LARGE COLONY OF BEES AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT, 


TD ELIEVING that the fcllowing stould be put 
iT on record, I write you. Among various col- 
=” onies of bees LI sold last year, lL sold ore to 
neighbor T. In May last, he put the colony inahive 
6 ft. long, filled with frames of combs, each 10%; by 
12 inches. His plan was to prevent them from 
swarming, and extract the honey. Inthe course of 
time, his hive became so filled with bees and brood 
and qnreen cells, that he destroyed the queen cells 


;} and put on a second story of like size, supplying 


| 


them with 52 frames of comb, and enough more 
empty frames to fill both stories of this 6 foot hive. 
About the middle of July, at the close of the white 


Our | clover yield, he reports to me, that he found 36 of 
One |! those cards of comb entirely tilled with brood in 
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its various stages of development, and not 5 Ibs. of 
honey in the hive! 

As the hive already contained an enormous mass 
of bees, he thought all bees and no honey would be 
unprofitable; and to prevent more honey from be- 
ing consumed in brood rearing, he killed his queen. 
When hetold me of this fact yesterday, I replied 
that such a queen was worth at least ten dollars; and 
he still insisted that she was not worth ten cents! 

For several years, I have thought my breed of bees 
more than usually prolific, and when properly man- 
aged, profitable in like ratio; but I haveno figures to 
prove that I have ever had any other queen as_ pro- 
lifie as that. Estimating 100 square inches of brood 
on each surface of each one of the 36 combs, we have 
a total of 7200 square inches of brood, which, at 25 
bees for each square inch, gives 180.000 eggs which 
must have been laid by the queentin three weeks, the 
period of incubation. This would be at the rate of 
S571 egys. laid by one queen, during each 24 hours, 
for a period of 21 days at least! 

Tome, such figures seem almost incredible, and yet 
I have not the least reason for doubting neighbor 
T’s word, and I know that he has handled bees long 
enough to be qualified to distinguish brood from cap- 
_= honey, and to make such observations correct- 


Vy. 
‘St. Johns, Mich., Aug. 19, 1878. G. E. Corbin. 

Tam well aware that a queen is occasion- 
ally found that will lay enormously, and a 
brother-in-law of mine had a queen one fall, 
that reared such an amount of brood, his 
wife begged him toslice their fheads off, in 
the way they had drones in July. I paid 
$10.00 forthe queen and bees after taking a 
look through the hive. The bees were hybrids, 
and as the queen did not prove more than 
ordinarily prolific the next season, I = an 
Italian queen in her place. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether such queens 
would transmit their extraordinary qualities 
of fertility. 

— 


————_—___—_.—~> —————_— 
VERY THICK COMBS FOR THE EX- 
TRACTOR. 


ARE THEY ADVISABLE? 


Ses HEN [read your plan for a chaff hive, the 
f lower frames of which were to be smaller 

J than the upper, and considered the fact that 
the queen could be kept below by having the combs 
built very thick, I exclaimed ‘Eureka, at last!’ Now 
Ido not want to exchange frames with the lower 
story, if I can exclude brood from the upper frames. 
Before using the upper frames, which in my locality 
would not be before white clover blossomed, I would 
spread the brood and give the queen achance to con- 
trol all the room she desires below. Then most of 
the honey would be stored above, where the bees 
seem to want it, and where it is most convenient 
for us to get toand remove. But your answer to 
my postal has given mea ‘set back.’ Such thick 
combs, you think with Muth, may be at the expense 
of honey. I want nothing in the way of that, for I see 
that honey should be sold near home, and when 
home is near poor people, it must be sold cheap, 
and to make it pay, must be sold inlarge quantities. 
Now while I think of it, why educate people to buy 
it in small quantities? Why not offer it by the gallon, 
in tin pails, enough cheaper than in small jars, to in- 
duce people to buy more and use more? It is diffi- 
cult here,in our small towns, to get 15 cents for 
comb honey in small packages. People want only a 
little for a treat. Eight ets for extracted honey or$1.00 
per gal., is betterina locality like this, far away 
from large cities, and it seemsto me, it could be 
made a more common article in the homes of 
all. if sold in larger quantities, say: by the 
gallon, $1.00 or $1.25 per gal. By extracting, we 
also have a much better chance to control swar- 
ming—no small item when you have bees enough 
and can not sell them. But I am_ getting away 
from the subject of thick combs. Before Iresume, 
I must say I want the most convenient arrangements 
for extractin honey that I can get—a hive 
which, if I wish, I can also run for comb honey, for 
those who must gradually be broken off. from eating 
beeswax, or for those who wantitto set off the 
table; but such must pay for it about twice what l 
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sell ext. honey for,and I would not try to sell ia large 
boxes. Mrs. Axtell says sheis troubled very littls 
with brood in upper frames, when she moves thein 
a little farther apart than she has the lower ones (sc: 
page 80, GLEANINGS). Tell me what you think of it. 
Will a distance less than 2in. exclude all, or most, 
of the brood from the frame I am using (frames rut.- 
ning crosswise of a simplicity hive)? Would the 
sume thickness or depth of cells in drone comb ex- 
clude brood? The cells being larger than worker 
eclis, [thought it might be easier for the bees to 
store and evaporate in large cells, but it might also 
| be easier for the queen to lay a lot of drone brood 
there. I fear these thick combs may be more ob- 
jectionable for the extractor than boxes, as bees can 
and do store honey in new comb before it is comp - 
ted, butavhen returned tothem from the extractor, 
they must work in the completed cell. From what 
Doolittle says about evaporating honey, it may be 
nearly as much work as gathering and storing. 
Waverly, lowa, March 22, 1879. 2. = ©. 
THE SWEET PEPPER. 

i\ N engraving of this plant appears on 
ic\, the page opposite. I have never seen 
eee . 
= the plant, but have been induced to 

‘give itaplace, from the favorable notices 
ithas of late received. I have ordered some 
plants and hope to give them a fair test on 
ourown grounds very soon. Mr. A. Parsons. 
of Flushing, N. Y., gives the following ac- 
count of it in the ut. Lb. J. for Feb. 

Here on the Atlantic coast, if bees winter and are 
strong. sWarming occurs in June, and again in Au- 
gust, when the sweet pepper bush comes into bloom. 

Jur people and the school children call it honey 

ew, from its delightful odor; infact, the plant is 
known here by no other name. 

It grows wild in the greatest abundance in the 
swamps and wet places, and I never knew it to tai! 

| from any cause whatever. Dry seasons do not at- 
fect it, because its home is generally in wet places; 
and again, no cold appears ever to harm it. The 
honey is about white, thick, and of fine flavor. 

Weextract the following from the ecata- 
logue of the nursery man, Mr. J. W. Man- 
ning, of Reading. Mass..who furnished us 
the cut of engraving,and who will furnish 
plants. 

Its leaves are light green; flowers are pure white, 
in spikes 3to6inches tong. A group of this Clethra 

jin bloom will perfume the air for 20 rods around; 
a handful will fill a room with ifs delighiful fra- 
grance. It blooms from July Ist to September. Its 
cultivagion is simple, as it grows to perfection where 
the lilac will succeed, It uever fails to Lloom after 
a hard winter. 

Its effect is impressive when grown in harge 
masses, as produced by a dozen or more plants set 
inagroup. It has never been so wellshown to the 
publhe as in Central Park, Now York. 

Immediately after the February number of the 
American Bee Journal had appeared, numerous let- 
ters came to us from New England to California, 
and from the Gulf to the Lakes, and beyond, to 
learn of the suy ply, culture, price, &c. We have to 
Say that it growsto perfection in our grounds, on 
what was cold, springy land now underdrained. It is 
readily increased by suckers and Inyers, as freely us 
the old Purple Lilac. A strong plant in fertile soil 
ean be made to inerease in three years, by suckers 
alone, to at least one hundred plants. It is safe to 
claim that in a few years the planter of a hundred 
plants will soon cover many square reds, and the 
planter of a thousand plants can extend its culture 
to acres of the most profitable forage it is possible 
to provide for his bees. It blooms on plants 1to8 
feet high, according to its age or strength of soil to 
produce vigor of growth. Inthe West it will doubt- 
less succeed to great perfection where the haze! 
bush delights. It will grow where corn will, or in 
the shade of highertrees. The Clethra will grow 
and afford rich pasturage to the bee wherever it 
may toil for honey. It puts out leaves late in 
spring. We plant it here till May 15th, and from 
October to December. To plant for ornament we 
have advocated it for 20 years. To plant it largely 
for bees is not a doubtful experiment, nor is it an 

' expensive one. 
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Humbugs ¢ divindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 


all times maintained to prevent injustice being done | 


any one.] 


Mitchell's cards. The post master handed it 
— tome. I thought he had been ventilated so 
thoroughly in GLEANINGS that he had quit. 
HuGH HARRISs. 
Moundsville, W. Va., Mar. 15, 1879. 
Post MASTER:-—-If you will send us a postal card 
with the names of bee-keepers who get their mail 


at your oflice, we will send you a copy of the Bee. 


Keepers’ Directory free. If you do not wish to com- 
ply with our request, please hand this card to a bee- 
keeper and oblige Yours truly, 

N. C. MITCHELL. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Feb, 27, 1879. 

I give this to show how Mitchell gets hold 
of bee-keepers to push his system of black 
mailing, and to guard you against giving 
hima cent of your money, or paying any at- 
tention to his threats. 


The following excellent piece of advice for 
ministers and other folks comes from our 


energetic friend of the Prairie Farmer, Mrs. | 


Lucinda Harrison. 
ANOTHER HUMBUG. 
SILVER Ren, ALA., Feb. 17. 
Mrs. L. H.; 
I see your initials connected with bees, hence I 
write you a few lines; hope you will take an inter- 


est in and publish my note below in relation to bees, | 


and very much oblige a poor old preacher. 
Yours truly, J. G. JENKINS. 
By close observation and experience I have 
learned how to prevent the moth or fly from inter- 
rupting the bee hive. Any one sending me $5, or 


handing this to an editor for publication, and he | 


sending me a copy containing publication, I wil! in- 
form, name and post office being plainly written. 


Well, well, my observing friend, you are behind 
the times with your invention; for moths in bee 
hives are out of date. Italian bees are in fashion, 
and they are death to the “‘varmints;”’ a teacupful 
of these bees in a hive will keep out the moths from 
the combs; and if combs containing worms are in- 
serted in an Italian colony, these gentlemen are 
rolled out on the double quick. 

You say you are “a poor old preacher.”” You can- 
not help being old, but if you are a preacher you 
ought to be a good one, and if you sell your ideas on 


religion as dearly as those about bees, you ought to | 


be rich. Weare a liberal people in Illinois, and you 
can't find a bee-keeper that will not rejoice at the 


opportunity to show his hives and bee-traps, and | 


will tell you all he knows about bees, putting your 
horse in the stable, and feeding you on “milk and 
honey.” 
get a “yellow legged chicken,” to boot!-—all free 
gratis, with an invitation to call again, that the 
“latch-string hangs out.”” Five dollars invested in 
bee-books will let you into all the secrets that are 
behind the curtain. ‘Away down in Alabama” 
would be a good place for Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton (I'm 
happy to say that she is a man) to have her adver: 
tisements circulated. She, or rather be, doesn’t sel 
hives and bees, but bugs— bugs that hum. 
Peoria, Ill. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


While I sincerely hope that the above may 
strike home deeply, to ministers who are 
lending themselves tothe sale of patent hives 
and receipts, I feel like begging fora little 
charity forthat very class. Ministers, like 
editors, bee-keepers, and other folks, some- 


if you are a Methodist preacher you would | 


times allow themselves get into queer ways 
of thinking, and could we know them inti- 
mately, we might see, at once, that they are 
more deserving of pity, than censure. While 
the publie good demands that they should be 
shown up unsparingly, let us try to have a 
broad charity for the erring. If, as is likely 
the case, the man is no minister at all, the 
ease is quite a different one, reflecting not 
on ministers but on those who pretend to be 


| ministers for the purpose of gain. 


RS witenelt" you will please find one of N.C, | 





Juvenile Department. 


¥ AM only 16 years old, and yet Iam “a bee-man.” 
YW «Last fall, father bought and gave to me 2 “old 
. gums;”’ we left them out in the cold all winter 
without losing any. This spring he bought two 
more which he also gave me. The first he gave 


| $2.00 apiece for; the last he gave 50 cts.for. We 


have just finished transferring the last two into the 
Langstroth hive, therefore, you see, we need fdn. 
Now listen! the other night, while we were using 
the smoker (Simplicity), the damper got stuck to 
the bottom of the smoker. Now [think you ought 
to make some kind of an improvement on it; such 
as burning the damper and bottom of the smoker 
well, before you putit together. I have no doubt 
but that a good many of your readers have had a 
like ex perience. DAVID S. BErHUNE. 

Snyder, Ashley Co., Ark., March 28, ’79. 

Thank you, friend B. I think you will find 
no such trouble with the cold blast smokers. 
Lam glad to hear that you succeeded in 
transferring. Youare starting in the right 
Way, With a few colonies purchased cheaply 
near home. It is your business now to build 
them up so they will be worth $10.00 apiece. 
instead of from 50 c. to a couple of dollars. 





GETTING QUEENS TO LAY IN QUEEN 
CELLS, ETC, 


‘f Ay HEN I received my queen I put her in a nu- 
vg cleus that had been quecniess about four 
days. They had queen cells started and 
some of them contained larvae. I didn’t destroy the 
celis but gemoved the larva. A couple cf days after, 
I opened the nucleus and found that she had com- 
menced to lay and had deposited an egg in one of 
the queen cells. IT immediately cut this cell out and 
inserted it in another necleus, thinking that she 
would deposit eggs in the rest of the queen ceils, 
but she would not do so. The idea then occurred to 
me that it was because they had cont-.ined larvae. 
So to test the matter! got some cells that contained 
larvie and some that didn’t. and inserted them inthe 
nucleus. She very soon deposited eggs in those 
that had not contained larvew, so I cut these cells 
out and inserted them in other bexes to be matured, 
and kept on inserting cells until I got enough. 
fed them liberally every night. Now mark the re- 
sult of my operations: i obtained a lot of the nicest 
queens, and | believe, as large ones as I ever saw. 
They were uniform in size and color, being larger 
and yellower than their mother—the queen [ pur- 
chased of you. Now, a word about artificial queens. 
Some think they are inferior to queens reared nat- 
urally. Ithink that the method I have described is 
natural with one exception, I could not get them 
to build the cells, but I cennot see how this would 


| affect the matter any; if the eggs were laid in the 
| cells it would matter not what bees built them. My 


experience does not prove to me that artificial 
queens are inferior to natural ones, for more than 
one-half the queens in my apiary are and have been 
for 3 years artificial, and I can see no difference in 
their prosperity. As good a queenas I have, was 
reared from brood that I obtained several miles 
away. She is but very little larger than a worker, 
yet she is very prolific. LEROY W. VANKIRK. 
Washington, Pa. 
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PREVENTION OF SWARMING BY THE USE | 


OF THE EXTRACTOR. 
Without doubt, the greatest reason for 


swarming is that the bees have got their | 


hive full of honey, and there is no more 


room for them to labor to advantage; ac- | 


cordingly queen cells are started, and other 
preparations made, and they get, as we say, 
the swarming fever. Now, if their honey is 
taken away, and more room given them, be- 
fore they have begun to feel cramped for 
room, they will seldom get this swarming 
fever. This room may be given by taking 
out combs filled with sealed honey, and 
substituting empty combs or frames of fdn., 
or it may be done by extracting the honey. 
This latter plan, I believe is most effectual, 
for almost every drop of the honey can be 
taken away by extracting. We extract from 
the brood combs as well as from the rest, 
and this ean be done without any injury to 
the brood, if we are careful not to turn so 
fast as to throw out that which is unsealed. 
I would only do this, however, in extreme 
cases, Where the bees will not work, and are 
determined to swarm. The honey around 
the brood is generally needed there, and 
would better not be removed. 
remembered that this remedy to prevent 


swarming is not infallible, and I do not) 


know that any one is, at all times. I have 
known a swarm to issue the day after ex- 
tracting all the honey I could get from the 
hive, but they had probably got the swarm- 
ing fever before any extracting was done. 
At another time, the beesswarmed while I 
was extracting their honey. 


WOW TO MAKE A COLD BLAST SMOKER. 


Both kinds are made of two sizes. The | 


boards for the bellows of the common size 


are 4 by 54 inches; for the large size, 5 by 6) 


inches. The thickness is about 2, oras thick 
as you can plane them up nicely when two 
are got out of anineh board. The lumber 
usually preferred is basswood, because it is 
light, and not apt to split. 


the inch boards into lengths of 6 or 8 ft., split 
them up 4 or 5 in. wide, as the case may be, 
split them edgewise, and plane the pieces on 
both sides. We put them in bundles pre- 
cisely as we do the stuff for our section 
boxes, using the same iron clamps. Before 
clamping them, however, a groove is to be 


ploughed in half of the boards, to hold the | 


spring for opening the bellows. This groove 


is exactly in the middle, ? in. wide and 1-16 
When clamped, bolts are to be cut 


in. deep. 





It should be | 


Where smokers | 
‘re to be made by the quantity, I would cut | 


“off (as in making sections) with a saw large 
| enough to go through. If no such saw is at 
hand, they may be cut in from each side. 
After the bolts are cut, a corner is to be 
taken off as shown in the cut below. 








BOARDS FOR SMOKER BELLOWS. 


This corner is taken off, that we may have 
the leather all bulge outward, when the 
boards are closed together; that is, we wish 
the whole to be so made that the boards may 
be pressed tight against each other expell- 
ing every bit of the air, the spring being 
made to lie in a groove for this purpose. 
When the corners of the bolts are off, the 
whole bolt is to be nicely sand-papered, and 
the edges of the boards planed, so that each 
board is finished nicely when taken out of 
the clamp. Just half of the boards are to 
have an inch hole bored in them, to put in 
the blast tube, and the other half are to have 
# holes for the two valves, to admit air. By 
far the cheapest way to bore these holes is 
While the boards are clamped together. 
Have a long bit that will bore clean and 
smooth, and decide, by measuring, when it 
is through just half the boards. In this way, 
it takes but little time to get the boards 
ready for a thousand smokers, for they are 
never handled singly at all. 

For the leather, you want some soft, 
| smooth, sheep skin, and the piece needed 
for the medium size is 19 in. long, by 2+ 
wide, in the middle, and gradually tapers to 
only ¢ in. in width, at each end. For the 
large bellows, the length is 23 in., the width, 
in the middle, 3 in., and { at the ends. You 
will also want some strips + in. wide, and as 
| long as these pieces, for a binding, when the 
leather is tacked to the boards. The whole 
of the leather for a smoker should not cost to 
exceed 10c, for we can get a whole piece 
large enough to make 8 or 10 smokers for 
only 50e. To have the leather bulge out- 
ward, as I have before explained, it should 
be stretched in the middle, and pressed out- 
ward before being tacked on, and when the 
_ bellows is first closed, the leather must be 
pulled out; when once it gets the habit of 
folding right, it will do so ever afterward. 
| Besides the tacks, the leather should be 
| fastened to the wood with glue, to get an air 
tight joint. 
| The valves are simply pieces of soft leather 
| tacked over the holes; fora $ hole, you want 
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a piece of leather about 14 by 34, putting a 


tack in each corner. In making bellows, 
there will be fragments of leather left, that 
will do for nothing else. Such valves work 
beautifully, are absolutely air tight. and I 
hardly know how they can get out of order. 
The blast tube is made of tin, tapering like 
the spout to an oil can. It is made just as 
large, at the large end, as it can be, and be 
driven into the board; 4 inch from the end, 
a rib is raised, to prevent its being driven in 
too far, and the inside is then burnished 
down hard and close to the wood, making it 
firm and airtight. The short tube in the 
cone is nade and attached to the cone, in 
much the same way. 





BELLOWS. 


MAKING THE 

The springs shown in the figure above, 
are made of bits of clock spring, to 
had of any jeweler. You can get a whole 
clock spring for 20¢c., which will make 6 
smoker springs. Bend the springs to the 
shape shown in the cut, and rivet the end 
to the wood, by two secure rivets. Steel 
springs sometimes break, it is true, and 
you can use similar ones made of brass if 
you choose ; these never break, but they al- 
most always lose their elasticity sooner or 
later. For my own use,I prefer the lhght 
springs called alarm springs, because they 
are softer, and it is easier to work the bel- 
lows. As others generally prefer a stiff 
spring, those we sell are made that way. 
Bend your springs so that the boards will 
come up promptly, as far as the leather 
will allow. To make a neat job, you should 
put on the leather with tinned tacks, 
about 7-16 in length. Put the boards 
closely together at the end where the hinge 
is, and tack one end of your long piece 
of leather. The boards should be separated 
at the other ends, as far as the width of the 
leather will allow. Draw the leather close 
up to the wood, and tack at intervals. Now 
tack the +inch strip on for a binding; if 
you wish a pretty job, use red morocco for | 
this last. When your tacks are all in—I 
would drive them a little more than } inch. 


be 








apart—you are ready to pare off the surplus 
leather with a very sharp knife. Finish off 
everything neatly with sandpaper, and you 
bellows isdone. The leather has cost us 10c.. 
the two boards, possibly 5c., and the spring 
5more. Allowing 5e. for your time in tack- 
ing on the leather and sand-papering, and 
you have a good bellows for 25c. For this 
price, it should be as good as anything in 
the market. 

The tin cup shown below, is 4 inches in 
diameter, and 24 high, and the nozzle is 
made to shut closely over it. I prefer about 
a 4 inch tube for the exit of smoke. 

Now [ take considerable pride in telling 
you how L attach the whole to the bellows. 
damper and all, for I consider it quite an 
invention in the way of cheapness, strength 
and simplicity. 





SMOKER “DISSECTED.” 
Fig. 4 represents the bottom of the smoker 


cup. The large hole in the center is to allow 
the blast tube to come up through, and the 
smaller ones are for 4 common screws that 
attach it to the bellows. 

Now we cannot screw the fire recep- 
tacle directly on to the wood, because it 
would burn it; but I have found by ex- 
periment that 1-4 inch space between the 
bottom and the wood is all that is needed, if 
the wood is first covered with a sheet of tin. 
Accordingly, we cut another plain piece of 
tin, exactly like Fig. 4, holes and all; between 
the two, we put short tin tubes, made by roll- 
ing up short strips 1-4 inch wide. These short 
tubes, shown at Fig. 6, are made so that a 
serew will just go through them. 

With the old Simplicity smokers, much 
complaint has been made about burned fin- 
gers, when getting the top off to replenish 
the fuel. You will observe in this that we 
have made a door, with a slide to close it. 
and this slide also opens and closes the 
damper. It is simply a ring of tin, sur- 
rounding the tirst receptacle, having a wood- 
en handle to turn it by. Should this ring 
ever turn too hard, the screws may be taken 


from the handle, and a piece of pasteboard 
inserted so as to make it a little larger. 











SIMPLICITY COLD BLAST SMOKER. 

The tin.eup will probably cost you, at a tin- 
sinith’s, about 5e., and the funnel probably 
as Iuech more. The damper, short tubes, | 
etc., Will cost about another 5c., and this 
willmake your smoker, complete, cost about 
40 cents. Good strong boxes for mailing 
will cost about 5e., and this leaves us 5e. 
profit on each when they are sold by the 
dozen. Any dealer in bee-keeping supplies 
should be able to make them at the above 
estimate, and if machinery is employed, they 
inay be made for a less amount. 


| 





CLARK’S COLD BLAST SMOKER. 
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This differs from the Simplicity, in hav- 
ing a fire pot made of a single piece of tin, 
With tapering sides, like an oil can. The 
engraving given below will make the tin 
work plain to any tinsmith. The bellows is 
precisely the same as the Simplicity except 
that the hole for the blast is near to one end. 

The blast of air is brought through the 
screw that attaches the ean to the wood. 
This screw jshould be 1 ineh long, and 3-8 in 
diameter. Drilla hole through it, length- 
wise, as largeas ean be made without break- 
ing the thread. This screw isto be solder- 
ed with its head inside of the small cone; 
the small cone is then put in place inside 
the large one,with that portion of the serew 
containing the thread projecting through 
both of them; the screw is soldered to the 
large cone, and screwed fast into the wood 
of the bellows, the ean being held a pro- 
per distance away from the wood, by the 
short tin tube, as in Simplicity. The lower 
part of the tincanis now attached to the 
bellows by two smaller screws in a similar 
way. You will observe that after the screws 
ure all in place the solder is not needed, 
and if it melts off it does not matter. Many 
think this style of smoker more conveni- 


| ent, but I confess, after having so long used 


the Simplicity style, I rather prefer it. 
Both are put together with screws, in 
such away that they can easily be taken 
to pieces for repairs, or for renewing the 
different portions, if need be. 


SAGE (Sulvia). This plant also belongs 
to the great family of Labiate, or the mint 
family. Labiate means lip shaped; and if 
you look closely, you will see that plants be- 
longing to this family have blossoms with a 
sort of lip on one side, something like the 
nose toa pitcher. Many of this family, such 
as CATNIP, MOTHERWORT, FIGWORT, GILL- 
OVER-THE-GROUND, have already been men- 
tioned as honey plants, and the number 
might be extended almost indefinitely. The 
sage we have particularly to do with is the 
white, mountain sage, of California; and I 


do not know that I should be far out of the 


way, in calling this one of the most impor- 
tant honey plants in the world. The crops 
of honey secured from it within the past ten 
years have been so immense, that the sage 
honey is now offered for sale in almost all 
the principal cities in the world, and a nice 
sumple of well ripened California honey, 
whether comb or extracted, is enough to call 
forth exclamations of surprise and delight 
from any one who thinks enough of some- 
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thing good to eat, and pleasant to the taste, 
to commit themselves so far. I wellremem- 
ber the first taste I had of the mountain 
sagehoney. Mr. Langstroth was visiting me 
at the time, and his exclamations were much 
like my own, only that he declared it wa’ al- 
most identical in flavor with the famed hon- 
ey of Ilymettus, of which he had received a 
sample some years ago. Well, this honey of 
ITymettus, which bas been celebrated both 
in poetry and prose for ages past, was gath- 
ered from the mountain thyme, and the bot- 
any tells us that thyme and sage not only be- 
long to the same family, but are closely re- 
lated. Therefore it is nothing strange, if 
Mr. Langstroth was right, in declaring our 
California honey to be almost. if not quite, 
identical in flavor withthe honey of Iymet- 
tus. This species of sage grows along the 
sides of the mountain, and biossoms sueccess- 
ively, as the season advances; that is, the 
bees first commence work on it in the val- 
leys, and then gradually fly higher up, as the 
blossoms climb the mountain side, giving 
them a much longer season than we have in 
regions not mountainous. Below we give a 
cut of the plant. 





CALIFORNIA WHITE MOUNTAIN SAGE. 

One striking peculiarity of this honey is, 
that it does not candy, but remains limpid, 
during the severest winter weather. I have 
taken asample so thick that the tumbler 


eotaining it might be turned bottom up- , 


- 
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ward without its running at all, and [placed 
it out in the snow, in the dead of winter, aiid 
failed to crystallize it. This is a very vali 
ble quality of it, if it is invariably the cas 
for we all know full well, that the candyi) 
tendency is a great drawback to the sale | 
extracted honey. IL presume the honey 
should be fully ripened in the hive, to have 
it possess this property, as it is well know, 
that perfectly ripened clover honey will oft«: 
possess this same property here, while wn- 
ripened honey, of any kind, is much disposi 
to candy at the approach of cool weather. | 
believe some effort has been made to cult 
vate this plant; perhaps a soil that raises 
pennyroyal naturally, would suit it, as they 
are nearly allied, and I have been told. thit 
pennyroyal yields considerable quantities of 
honey, on the waste lands of Kelley's island. 
in Lake Erie. 

It has been said, that one soon tires of this 
beautiful aromatic flavor of the mountain 
sage, and that, for a steady diet, the white 
clover honey of the Western Reserve far out- 
rivals it. This may be so; for, as a general 
thing, I believe people usually tire of thes» 
strong and distinct flavors in honey, like 
those of basswood and mountain sage. Fo. 
all that, dear reader, if you have never tast- 
ed mountain sage honey, and are a loy- 
er of honey, there is a rich treat in store 
for you, when you do come across some. 

Since I have been writing about the sage. 
I have concluded to have a bed of it on iy 
honey farm, where it will be a curiosity to 
visitors, even if it does not yield honey 
here as it does in California. Now let us 
see who wilk have the nicest flower garden 
of honey plants. Nota patch all choked up 
with weeds, and scattered about in’ will 
disorder, but a real pretty little garden. You 
can roll up your sleeves and set to work at || 
this very minute, if you wish. 


= 0 


TURNIP. The turnip, mustard, ca! 
bage, rape, ete., are all membersof one faii- 
ily, and, if I am correct, all bear honey. 
when circumstances are favorable. Thc 
great enemy of most of these in our localit) 
(especially of the rape), is the little black cal) 
bage flea. The turnip escapes this pest, }) 
being sown in the fall, and were it not thi! 
it comes in bloom at almost the same tin: 
when the fruit trees do, I should consider |! 
one of the most promising honey plants. 

In the summer of 1877, Mr. A. W. Kaye. 
of Pewee Valley, Ky., sent me some seed 0! 
what is called the “Seven Top Turnip,” say- 
ing that his bees had gathered more pollet 
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from it, in the spring, than from anything 
else. IT sowed the seed about the Ist of Oct., 
on ground where early potatoes had been 
harvested. In Dec., they showed a luxuri- 
ance of beautiful green foliage, and in May, 
following, a sea of yellow blossoms, making 
the prettiest ‘‘posy bed,’ I believe, that I 
ever saw in my life, and the music of the 
bees humming amon the branches was just 
‘entrancing,’ to one who has an ear for 
such musie. [ never saw so many bees on 
any patch of blossoms of its size in my life, 
as could be seen on them from daylight until 
dark. 

Friend K. recommended the plant partic- 
ularly for pollen, but, besides this, Lam in- 
clined to think it will give more honey to the 
acre than anything that has heretofore come 
under my notice. We have much trouble 
here in raising rape and mustard, with the 
small turnip beetle or flea, but this turnip 
pateh has never been touched; whether it is 
on account of sowing so late in the fall or 
because the tlea does not fancy it, I am un- 
able to say. The plants seem very hardy, 
and the foliage is most luxuriant. much 
more so than either the rape or Chinese mus- 
tard, which latter plant it much resembles, 
only having larger blossoms. As our patch 
was sown after the first of Oct., and the 
crop could easily be cleared from our land by 
the middle of June, a crop of honey could be 
secured without interfering with the use of 
the land for other purposes. 

Friend K. also recommends the foliage 
for ‘greens,’ and says that he sows it in his 
garden for spring and winter use. We tried 
a mess of greens from our patch, in Dec., 
and found them excellent. Our seed was 
sown in drills about 1 ft. apart. 

If I could get a 10 acre lot covered with 
such bloom during the month of August, I 
should not hesitate an instant to hand over 


the money for the necessary expenses. If, 


we cannot get the blossoms in August, we 
can certainly have an abundant supply be- 
tween fruit bloom and clover. 


WINTERING. My friends, if you 
have been over faithfully, what I have writ- 
ten in the preceding pages, you are nearly 
ready to sum up the matter of wintering 
with me, with but few additional remarks. 
Under the head of ABSCONDING SWARMS, in 
the opening of the book, I cautioned you 
against dividing, and trying to winter weak 
colonies. See Absconding in Early Spring, 
under the head mentioned. Also see House 
Apiary, under head of ArIARY. In regard 


to keeping bees warm through the winter 
With ARTIFICIAL HEAT, see that head. In 
regard to the effect of different kinds of food 
or stores on the welfare of bees during win- 
ter, se@ DYSENTERY, FEEDING AND FEED- 
ERS, CANDY FOR BEES, and HONEY DEW. 
In regard to fixing the size of the entrances 
to hives and keeping them from getting 
clogged with dead bees, see ENTRANCES TO 
HIVES, VENTILATION, and PROPOLIS. In 
regard to starving bees, and taking away 
their sealed stores, allowing them only un- 
sealed, late, fall honey, see EXTRACTORS. 
For a consideration of the different sizes and 
shapes of frames for wintering, see NU- 
CLEUS. 

After you.have gone over all these, I think 
we are ready to consider wintering intelli- 
gently. 


WHEN TO COMMENCE PREPARING THE BEES 
FOR WINTER. 

If either bees or stores are lacking, they 
should be supplied during warm weather, so 
that all may be quiet and ready for the win- 
ter doze which nature intends them to take, 
long enough before winter weather has act- 
ually set in. In this latitude, I should ad- 
Vise examining all hives the first of Sept. 

Tn the first place, be sure that you have 
bees enough in each hive to winter; if you 
have not, unite until every colony is strong. 
I would not undertake to winter any colony, 
unless it would cover well, as many as 4 L. 
frames. If your colony has not as many as 
4 good combs, they must be supplied with 
fdn., and made to build them out. If they 
are to do it in Sept., vou and the bees 
both must stir yourselves, I tell you. There 
must be no forgetting them, and you must 
be at home every day, to attend to it. Close 
the space up by chaff division boards, until 
there is just comfortable room for the 4 
frames, putin your fdn. where the combs 
are lacking, and then feed them every night, 
from a half pint to a pint of food. Open the 
hive every day or two, and see how things 
get along. You want a good queen and lots 
of brood started. Make them prosper, and 
build up. You will soon learn to know 
what prosperity means. They should be 
rearing brood, building comb, and getting 
full of bees, precisely as they do in June. 
For winter stores, I would use coffee sugar 
(see FEEDERS AND FEEDING); feed them 
about a half Ib. every night, until their 
combs are full. If you have the-4 combs 
average about 5 ths. each, you will be on the 
safe side. If your colony is heavy enough to 
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cover 6 combs, clear out to the ends, during 
a cool night, they will perhaps need 6 combs 
filled so as to average 5 lbs. each. When 
you get the bees, and the stores, with the 
chaff cushions on each side, they are all 
ready to winter, by simply putting a thick 
chaff cushion overthem. This arrangement 
is not as good as a regular chaff hive, but it 
has answered for several seasons past, quite 
well. If the winter is very severe, a colony 
that would cover densely 5 or 6 combs would 
be much safer than a smaller one. The 
main points are,a brood apartment closely 
packed with bees, and plenty of good sealed 
stores. 
the bees will generally winter all right, even 
in a hive made of inch boards. If the bees 
are not enough to fill the hive, reduce the 
size of the apartinent until they do fill it. 
This is usually done by a division board. If 
the walls of this wintering apartment are 
made of thin wood, the bees will then keep 
the thin walls of the hive, as well as them- 
selves, warm all winter, and we shall then 
avoid the loss that often ensues by bees con- 
tinually freezing in the outside combs. 
This is the purpose of the chaff hive; it is 
of about as much use to put chaff and straw 
over the outside of great heavy hives, as it 
would be to put your bed clothes on the roof 
of your house, instead of next to your body, 
on a cold winter night. 


VENTILATION AND ITS RELATION TO FROST 
AND DAMPNESS. 

I think the subjects of chaff packing-and 
ventilation are not clearly understood. Bees 
become damp because the walls of the hive 
are so cold as to condense the moisture from 
their breath. 
cold, no moisture would condense on them, 
and no dampness would accumulate in the 
hives. Ona cold winter night, frost some- 
times accumulates on our windows until it 
may be + inch in thickness. The amount 
of ice depends on the difference in the tem- 
peratures of the air on the two sides of the 
glass. 
zero, While that inside is 70 or 80, and at the 
same time is fully charged with moisture, 


from the kitchen perhaps, as is the case fre- | 


quently on washing days, or even from the 
breath of many persons, the accumulation 
of ice on the glass will be very rapid. 
room is kept warmed up the ice will melt, 


and the water will run down, until the floor | 
While running a small | 
engine one winter, ina room having large | 


becomes quite wet. 


glass windows, the water accumulated so 


With these two conditions alone, | 


If these walls did not become | 


If the air outside should be below | 


If the, 
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rapidly on the glass that we had to attach a 
tin trough to the window sill, to catch it, and 
in a little time we caught a pailful from the 
end of the spout. The cause is this; warm 
air takes up and holds in solution a large 
quantity of water. This water is of course 
invisible, and we have scarcely any means 
of detecting it so long as the temperature of 
the air is unchanged by coming in contact 
with colder substances, or currents of air of 
a lower temperature. If the walls of the 
room are kept warm, there will be no per- 
ceptible dampness. Let them be chilled, as 
in the case of the window pane, however, 
and we shall have the warm air dropping its 
water the very minute it comes in contact 
with the cold surface, in exactly the same 
way that dew is deposited, on a hot summer 
day, on the outside of a piteher containing 
cold water. The process with the window 
goes on, because currents of air are started 
both on the outside and inside of the glass, 
by the heat that passes through the glass. 
To make this plain, let A, in the cut below, 
represent the pane of glass. A 

The arrows represent the course 
of the currents of air. The great- 
er the difference in temperature 
between the outside and_ inside, 
the more active are these currents, 
and the greater is the disposition 
of dew or ice, on the surface of the 
glass on the inside. 





q 


HOW BEE HIVES BECOME DAMP. 

In the warm room you will see that the 
air is chilled as it strikes the window, and 
then falls because it is heavier; this gives 
place to more warm air, and. keeps up the 
circulation. On the outside, the cold air 
; hext the window becomes warmed, and ris- 
es on account of being lighter, and this 
keeps up a similar action on the outside, the 
direction of the currents being reversed. 
Thus you see how the water from the air is 
condensed on the windows, and goes down 
into the pail. The air in the room would 
soon lose its moisture, were not more sup- 
plied from the breathing of living persons, 
or from the kettles on the stove, from damp 
air rising from the cellar, or from something 
of that kind. I need hardly state that the 
same operation goes on in the bee hive, es- 
pecially, if the walls are thin, and the hive 
atall tight. If the top of the hive is a thin 
honey board, with cold air above and warm 
air below, ice wiil be sure to collect over the 
cluster, and when it melts wiil dampen the 
The sides of the hive will be covered 


j 


| bees. 
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with frost, and perhaps a heavy coat of ice, 
by the circulation of currents of airas I have 
explained. Now let us go back to the win- 
dow, and place one of the chaff cushions I 
have advised for wintering, close against the 
window glass, on the outside. This will 
stop the outside circulation, and the light of 
glass Will soon become warmed through to 
such an extent, that no ice, or dew either, 
will condens? upon it. To make a further 
protection, suppose We put glass or boards 
on the outside of the cushion, or, in fact, 
make two walls, with chaff between them as 
in the chaff hive. A good colony of bees 
would warm up the thin walls next to them, 
suffieently to prevent either frost or mois- 
ture from accumilating on them at all. 
Now, if the walls all around the bees are 
thus protected with chaff cushions, they can 
not well get frosty on the outside, and thus 
accumu ite | either moisture or dampness on 
the insid?. Asa proof of this, I have win- 
tered a colony nicely, with a covering of en- 
ameled cloth over them, that was almost ab- 
solutely impervious to air. To be sute, a 
tick chaff cushion was over this enameled 
cloth, or it would have been wet very quieck- 
ly with the condensed mossture; In fact sev- 
eral colonies bedame puite wet, during fros- 
ty nigsts in the fall, before the chaff cush- 
ous Were putou. Now,if the bees are to 
keep these walls about them so warm that 
inoisture cannot condense on them, the walls 
must be close to the cluster of bees, and cer- 
tainly the material for them should be a 
non-conduecter of heat, and they should be 
so thin, that they will readily warm through. 
Although it may not absolutely necessary 
that the walls and covering should be of 
some porous material, which will absorb any 
chance moisjure form the breath of the bees, 
it will perhaps be better that they should be 
so, and many experiments seem to indicate 
that straw or chaff is the best material for 
this purpose. For the reasons I have named 
the old fashioned straw hive, which has for 
ages been enblematical of the honey bee, 
seems to be very nearly what is wanted to 
protect them in the way they seem to de- ) 
mand. The straw neut to them is warm and 
therefore proof againt conensation; it is thin 
and henee easily warmed; is a non-condue- | 
tor of heat; and while it may permit the air | 
to pass thought the porous walls slowly, it | 
(loes not admit of a dralt of cold air through 
the hive, as does a badly made wooden hive 
or one that has cracks cr fissures. 


| 
| 
| 


STRAW HIVES. 
Ever since the advantages of straw hives | 
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for wintering have been fully demonstrated, 
attempts have been made to make hives of 
straw, to hold the moveable frames iu com- 
mon use. Such hives have answered the 
purpose very well, but they are convient, un- 
tidy expensive to make, and not duable after 
they are made. <As they cannot well be 
painted, they are soon pestroyed by the 
weather; and if we make an outer sheel to 
protec} the straw, we have, virtually, a chatt 
hive, suchas I have described. It is true, 
we might have straw next to the bees, but 
straw does not presen, a clean, smooth sur- 
face such as we wish to have next to have 
them built true, and I cannot discover by ex- 
periment, that the straw is any the less ef- 
fective, with a thin board interposep be- 
tween it and the bees. Straw mats for coyv- 
ering the frames have beed in use for many 
years, and with good results, but I have 
found it a difficult matter to have them fit 
so closly over the cluster as do the chaff 
cushions, and they are not so neat and tidy. 
The mats will always have more or less loose 
straws pulling off. For the reasons I have 
given, Ido not think a hive with the straw 
exposed either to the bees inside, or to the 
weather outside, will ever come in vogue ex- 
tensively. After having tried many differ- 
ent plans of covering the frames for winter, 
I have adopted the mat made of slats, as de- 
seribed in HIVE MAKING: but this covering 
is intended only to keep the bees down, and 
to keep them from soiling and biting the 
cushions, and not to furnish protection from 
the weather, unless it should be during the 
warmest summer weather. Over this mat, 
the chaff cushion is to be laid. 





Will bees work on comb foundation with flat bot- 
tomed cells as well as on the concave bottom? 

Hamilton, O., Apr., 9, 1879. S. L. BEELER. 

(Our bees do not work the flat bottomed fdn. as 
fast, nor is the finished comb made concave at the 
base like the natural comb. It cannot, in my opin- 
ion, be as good economy for the bees. although it 
will, nevertheless, answer very well, and may be 
used eventually, on account of its cheapness.] 


HIVE MAKING WITH THE BARNES FOOT-POWER SAW. 


I think I have made an improvement on your way 
of cutting the bevels on the simplicity hives. Fast- 
en your beveling table to the sliding side of the saw 
table, put on the cross cut bar, and when proper- 
ly adjusted, you are ready for business. With 
the table as you described, I was troubled by the 
lumber’s crowding down against the saw, and pinch- 
ing it. M. L. HUDSON, 

Charles City, Iowa, Mar., ’79. 


My bees have not behaved well. I enciose 10 cts., 
for which please send me the March number of 
“(G7LEANINGS”’; perhaps it will tell me what occa- 
sioned the trouble. 

Parkman, April 7, 187). L. M. Burt. 

{I amafraid yours are not the only bees that have 
not behaved well, friend B., and I am also afraid 
that neither the March No., por any other, will be 
able to tell you all about the ‘‘trouble’’.] 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted MMopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


AVUHE Bible says that inthe last days there shall 
fia weeping and wailing and gnashing of, teeth; 

2 1 tell you that there is a wailing ery ascen- 
ding from our part of the country, this spring, over 
the great loss of bees during the past winter and 
spring. I think, without over estimating it in the 
least, that fully 9 colonies out of 10 are gone over the 
dam. This was getting to be a great bee country. 
I know of quite a number of men that had from 75 to 
175 colonies in the fall, but the winter nas whipped 
them nearly all out of existence. I started in the 
winter with 43 skips, and, if I get through with5i I 
will do better than I think IT will. One of my neigh- 
bors had 175 swarms in the fall, and he has only 
6 colonies left now. I have watched and studied 

retty closely for the cause of their dying, and 

think thatitis to be attributed to their long 
confinement during the winter. During more than 
3 months,steady stretch, they could not flv, on ac- 
count of cold weather. We have not had a very 
severely cold winter, but cold weather was so very 
steady thai there were no warm days when the bees 
could take a flight: therefore they had to empty 
themselves in the hive, andit gave them a disease 
that is called in these parts, the bee cholera. 
Is there any help for this complaint? and what can 
we do for the colonies afflicted with it now? A 
great many are discouraged, and say that they will 
never try to raise bees again; butI am not discour- 
aged vet, although it has been avery great loss to me, 
T had made quite extensive preparations to supplv 
this county with hives and bee suppliesin general. 
I am going to try again, thinking thatif I had un- 
derstood their natures better, I could have had bet- 
ter success. I have made bee culture a study and 
a specialty for a few years past, but the present 
state of affairs has rather put a check to my opera- 
tions. Never daunted, however, I shall look ahead 
with the firm expectation that success will crown 
mv efforts at last. 

Caro, Mich., March 3), 1879. J. S. K&rcHen. 

Now for my report on the past winter. I would 
much rather leave it blank, for I fear you will 
chuck me in Blasted Hopes, at once; but as Iam 
always glad to hearthe reports of others whether 
they be good or bad, I suppose it is but fair that I 
should give in mine also. Well, last August I could 
count 68 hives from which bees were flying, and all 
but 4or 6 | considered very good. To-night, April 7th, 
1 can count but 23 and not more than 44 of them are 
even fair. Thisis what has become of them: a few 
were robbed out last fall, during the 4 months when 
Iwas in Pennsylvania: some froze during the cold 
winter; a large number had the dysentery and died 
badly: afew starved; and lately they have been 
dwindling, and swarming out day after day, and, 
in the latter case, have almost invariably left brood 
and plenty of honey. To-day,3 colonies have swarm- 
ed out but I have hived them all together in one 
hive. Swarming out is very general through this 
section. However, Lam not going to let them be at 
me yet; for, with all the combs I shallhave, I will 
make them “git up and git’? when they do settle 
down to business next summer, and if I do not 
have so many swarms to hive, I will have the 
more time to attendto customers who may want 
hives and sections. 

Port Washington, O., April 7, 1879. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 


I bought one hive of bees, 4 years ago this spring. 
In 3 years (that was last year), [had 24 swarms, all 
rich in stores and mostly strong in bees. They are 
all dead but one, and that is very weak. Four-fifths 
of all the beesin this neighborhood are dead. Those 
who have fared best are those who took the least 
care of their bees, apparently. Some who housed, 
and others who put their bees in cellars, lost all 
their stocks. Some who left them out in all the 
weather without anycare savednearlyall. Ipacked 
mine nicely with straw, with the result above 
named. D. D. LIGHTNEG. 

Hobart, Ind., Apr. 9, 1879. 


. they did not get it perfectly sealed over? 


It is true, that many colonies have bee) 


_ reported dead, when every thing seemed i): 


proper shape so far as we know, but by fa 
the greater number of reports indicate plain 
ly a decided advantage in proper protection 
When we come to get at the full facts, w: 
find as a general thing, that those who have 
lost so badly did not have them well taker 
care of. Now, friend L., was your stra 
packing close up to the bees, and were the 
elosed down into a small compass for win 
ter, as I have so strongly urged? I, too, lost 
powerful colonies, but they were in large 
hives, with 4 times as much honey, as_ they 
could possibly need. 


We have a fearful loss of bees here, and mor 
among the Italians than any thing else; mine are 
about all gone. JOHN MERRITT. 

Pittston, Pa., April 9, 1879. 

It has been a very hard winter for bees in this sec- 
tion. I know of several that have lost all they had, 
and I have lost 2) stands myself, but I don’t want 
you to say anything about it, for T am perfectly 
ashamed of it, and [don’t mean it shall ever hap- 
pen again while my name is Ep. TUCKER. 

Marengo, lowa, April 9th, 1878. 

FEEDING BEES MASHED UP HONEY AND DIRT, FROM 
BEE TREES. 

I have lost all except 2 colonies out of 12, inelud- 
ing my tested and imported queens. Lam going to 
advance an idea as to why I lost them. Two years 
ago last fall [ hud two colonies, one weak and one 
strong. I cuta bee tree, and fed the weakerswarm, 
in the hive, allthe crushed products of the tree, con- 
sisting of bark, worm dust, &c., and had them 
packed just like the other hive with thoroughly dry 
Saw dust. I fed the strong one nothing. Thev 
came through all right, but the one fed was attacked 
with dysentery and died in a few months, leaving 
me butone. This | increased to 5 the following 
summer, and not having time tocut any of my trees 
I fed the weaker ones, and packed all nicely in chatt 
and cut straw. All ‘came through nicely. Last 


' summer I increased the 5 to 12 giving them 6 Italian 


queens, and packed them just as they were packed 
the winter before. Late in the season, I cut 2 bee 
trees, and to economize (7), | fed all the “hashed” 
honey, bark, dust, dirt, and all, to my bees at large, 
placing it in front of hives, on boards, &c. I was 
careful as to ventilation, &c. All had well stored 
hives, but in a few months I saw the hives be- 
smeared just the same as my first one, and 4 were 
dead in a few days. I[ moved them into the barn, 
packing them up there, but still they died. When | 
saw your answer to some one who had done simi- 
larly, [ removed the remaining four outside, and 
protected them by packing. In a few weeks 2 of 
those died, leaving but 2. It was a noticeable fact 
that all black bees died firat, with one exception. | 
now have one of each, and am pretty well convinced 
that there was something unhealthy about that 
dirty tree-honey. Could there be such a thing as 
the worm dust’s containing acid enough to induce 
or start the dysentery? Nearly all the hives contain 
enough honey yet, to winter a colony. I am not dis- 
couraged, by the way, and am fitting up a shop 
where | expect to make every thing in the way of 
hives, &e. D. M. SHARPNACK. 

Petroleum, W. Va., Apr. 4, ’79. 

I can hardly think it was the dir} or dust 
that gave the bees the dysentery, but rather 
the old honey. I have many times known 
old, thick honey to produce just the result 
you describe, especially if it was dark and 
strong. It is on this account, that I have so 
many times urged that syrup made from 
pure white sugar is safer than honey to feed 
to bees for winter. Almost anything will 
answer to feed them with so long as they 
ean fly every day, but beware of using food 
any way objectionable, after the approach of 
winter. Did you not feed them so late that 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


CHANGING LOCATION OF HIVES. 

\ N the first cf this month, I carried my bees 
{} (16 swarms) out for a fly, putting them all 

close together, and left them out one week, 
when I returned them tothe cellar. Yesterday, | 
carried them out again and put them on their sum- 
mer stands, about 6 rods trom where they were 
placed on the first of Mare». In the course of the 
day, they commenced to return to the place they 
occupied on the first of March. Ithen took a hive 
filled with plenty of comb and honey (one in which 
the bees had died in the winter), and placed it where 
the bees seemed to be thickest, and now have a 
good swarm of bees in it, but of course they have no 
queen. Now, what shall I do? Can I get a queen 
now? and if so, at what price? C. O. SHANNON. 

Edgerton, Rock Co., Wis., Mar. 28, 1879. 

Your experiment proves that it injures 
stocks, to change the location of their hives, 
even though they have been some days in 
the celler, as were yours; and I fear you 
have injured yours, by depriving theim of 
their flying bees when they need them most, 
even though you have made a new swarm. 
rhe bees in your swarm, being all, or near- 
ly all, old, will soon die off, even if you had 
aqueen to give them, and so I think it 
would be best to distribute them around to 
weak colonies. 


QUEENS THAT TURN OUT TO BE DRONE LAYERS. 

In Italianizing my bees last summer, I introduced 
with some difficulty, a queen to one swarm, on the 
first of September. The bees did not like her, and 
tore offa part of her wings while in the cage on the 
frames, but finally accepted her, till they could 
suit themselves better, as it seemed, for they tried 
to supersede her ali the fall, and kept building 
queen cells, and went into winter quarters with 
drones in the hive, that they had not killed. The 
queen did very well last fall; her bees were well 
marked, most of them being 3 banded; but, this 
spring, they have raised drones, drones, drones, and 
nothing else. Eggs laid in worker celis came out 
drones. Ihave not been able to find any worker 
brood capped over this spring; it would all be bulged 
out into drone cells, and some of the bees, Mr. Elk- 
ins said, looked as though they were half drones and 
half worker?. I destroyed her, and put some eggs 
from an imported queen inthe hive, the 29th of April, 
and set them to raising queen cells. Now, what 
was the trouble? Had the queen failed? She was 
young, and I introduced her as soon she commenced 
luying, Or were the bees the ones that did the mis- 
chief? I don’t think it was the bees, but it is a mys- 
tery tome. V. PAGE. 

Kennedy, N. Y., May 7, 1878. 

I think the trouble was all in the queen, 
and that the bees, by some means unknown 
to us, had a premonition that she would 
eventually fail, and therefore were bent on 
replacing her. Such eases are not uncom- 
non. Where the bees persistently build 
queen cells, in the manner you mention, I 
believe the queen usually fails pretty soon 
after, 








ADULTERATION CF HONEY, AND MAPLE SYRUPS. 

In Dee. No of GLEANINGS,I notice some remarks 
in regard to the adulteration of honey. It has al- 
most ruined the sale of extracted honey in the 
western country. The most of the extracted honey 
in the market, previous to the introduction of Cali- 
fornia honey, was put up by Perrine of Chicago, and 
itisso notoriously adulterated that it is hard to 
convince an old mind that a pure article of extrac- 
ted honey exists. Perrine also puts up an article 
which he calls pure maple syrup that has but afaint 
flavor of the genuine article. 





FILING CIRCULAR SAWS. 

I wish tosay to those having Barnes’ buzz, saws 
that I tried every formof filing saws, but none of 
them would accomplish the amount of work that I 
thought they should, until | cut out every other 
tooth, and givetbem a large thrcat. Now I can saw 
more than the warrant calls for with very much 
less fatigue; the saw should have a pretty good set, 
about 1-24 of an inch, and the outer corner of the 
tooth should always be kept full. I use a small 
rat tail file, to keep the throat round, so the saw 
dust will not wedge in as it will sometimes, if the 
lumberis a little pitehy. 

Canon City, Col., Jan. 13, 1876. CHas. E. McCRAy. 


Making a ‘“‘throat’ for the saw dust is a 
very important matter I know, but is it 
really necessary to take out every other 
tooth, friend M.? Does not the saw do rough 
work from being made so much coarser? 



































SETTING THE CROSS CUT BAR TO A CIRCULAR SAW. 

In A BC, No. 2, you give a phin for setting a cross 
eut bar. | have a plan that | think much more 
simple and easy. Liake ascrap of board that has 
one straight edge or end, place this against the bar, 
cut a piece from all four sides, and if the last piece 
is exucitly parallel, the baris accurate. If not it 
will show pieces as in accompanying cuts. 

Middleport, O., Mar. 17, Ls7/. A. E. GARDNER. 

Many thanks for your very ingenious plan, 
friend G. If I get the idea correctly, when 
the bar is exactly at right angles, the strip 
that comes off from the last side will have 
parallel sides, and your block will be exactly 
square; but, if there be any deviation from 
an exact right angle, each successive cut 
magnifies it, until we get clear around, and 
at the last cut, we have the sum of all the 
Varlations. 

TOO MUCH HONEY, TINKERING WITH STOCKS LATE 
IN THE FALL, ETC. 

You have met with quite a loss in bees, but ac- 
cording to friend Fowler, page 144, you should have 
saved ull except the one inthe American hive, and 
so much honey, we have been told, would kill the 
bees in cold winters in any hive. ; 

I would like to change my bees to the Simplicity, 
just for the convenience of handling (not because I 
think t could winter any better), but I can’t afford 
it. | don’t think Lever had a good colony of bees 
freeze yet; Lcertainly have not in the last 3 years. 
I use a frame 11 in. deep, 18 in. long, with closed 
top bar, 11 frames to the hive. The hive is made of 
7, pine lumber, | never used chaff quilts, or any 
packing whatever. I give the bees plenty of time in 
the fall to fix up, then let them alone. 

I went into winter quarters last fall with 43 colo- 
nies all told; [left them on summer stands with no 
protection whatever, with a full north west expos- 
ure and | have not lost a colony yet, and they are 
all strong colonies too. Others have lost bees, but I 
think it caused by late tinkering. It was so cold 
here last winter that nearly all the peach trees in 
the country are killed. J lost 80 peach trees-—all I 
had—several peur and cherry trees, and other 
shrubbery. 

I like your last improvement in your corners for 
Simplicity hives. Do get us up that cheap fdn. 
machine. I use 5 cts. worth of wire cloth, and 5 cts. 
worth of muslin for bee veil. A.S. DAVISON. 

Aullville, Lafayette Co., Mo., April 7, 1879. 

I have since lost two more colonies in the 
very large American hives that I purchased. 
One of them was sucha very populous col- 
ony, that I had paid an extra price for it. It 


. was transferred yesterday, and all Ihave for 
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my money is 30 or 40 lbs. of sealed honey in 
American frames, anda lotof kindling wood. 

They died with dysentery. Hadthey been 
put on afew combs, and packed all around 
with chaff, I think it would have saved 
them; but Lhad an idea, that very strong 
colonies would do well any way, even if they 
were in large open hives. 


day, and see if the man of whom they were 
purchased lost in a similar way. 
fussing with bees after cold weather often 
seems to have the effect of starting dysenter- 
y. but as these were shipped me during nice 
pleasant weather, I can hardly think that 
the cause, in this case. 
machine is in progress. 
“WHAT KILLED ’EM?”’ 


I see from April GLEANINGS that you have lost 
heavily in bees. I, too, have lost heavily, 30 out of 


156, more than I have lost in the previous 16 years | 


of my bee-keeping. I feel awfully guilty. Ltry to 
ease my conscience by saying to myself, “It’s dysen- 
tery and spring dwindling,” but ’tis no such thing; 
it’s pure carelessness. 1 took atrip off south, and 
the big snow came and covered the little pets all up 
(which was all right), and then my kind friends took 
it off the hives, and opened up the entrances to give 
them air, and they got it; and now, partly in conse- 
quence, 30 are dead. Had I putthem in the cellar 
as I have done in former years, | have not a doubt 
but 25 out of the 30 would now be alive. The old 


double cased hive that I put bees into in 1868, again | 


wintered well. L used to write you about this hive; 

your reply was that doubled cases had been tried 

and were a failure, and now you advocate chaff 

hives. T. G. McGaw. 
Monmouth, Ills., April 10, 79. 


FOOT AND HAND POWER SAWS. 
Having had some experience in making Simplicity 
hives by hand, I concluded that [could make them 


not only faster but better, with some kind of a foot- | 


power saw; so I went to work and made one partly 
after the plan of Smith's and partly from Hutchin- 
son's (described in Nov. and Dec. GLEANLNGs), and 
the rest of the ideas were myown and the carpen- 
ter’s that helped me build the machine. The tread- 
le shaft has acrank on each end, and the treadle 
was arranged the same as the Hutchinson saw, but, 
asthe machine was new and geared rather fast 
(about 48 revolutions of the saw to one of the tread- 
le), | concluded to apply the power in some other 
manner, so that one could run the saw while anoth- 
er did the feeding. larrangedtwo levers to come 
up behind with across piece framed op about breast 
high, then connected the pitmen two feet from the 


bottom, to run forward to the cranks on the treadle | 


shaft, By taking hold of the cross piece and work- 
ing it back and forth, it applies the power both ways 
on the cranks, and is much nicer exercise than it 
isto tread; it answers the place of dumb-bells admir- 
adly. If all the machines run as hard as mine, anda 
man would pump it 3 or 4 hours each day, for a few 
months, it would develop his muscular 
amazingly, and cure dyspepsia too. 

I commenced wintering 10 colonies, but, alas!8 are 
dead. Thereis, however, no great loss without some 
little gain; they have left me 8 sets of comb, and 


lots of honey, so I think [can build up to l0again by | 


using thrifty Italian queens, and giving them the 
proper care during the summer. 

Piarpont, O., April 10, 1879. 

JESSIE C. THOMPSON. 
RED BUD, CATCHING STRAY SWARMS, ETC. 

Wiil it be out of place to send in another bee re- 
port? My bees are having a grand time on the red 
bud now; all other bloom was killed by the frost 
last week, I wish you could see my R. Bud trees now, 
(I have several hundred of them) all covered with 
flowers and roaring with bees. I never saw bees 
work better in May, even the robbers stopped nos- 
ing about and went to work. 
more days of fair weather I will be able to send you 
a sample of Red Bud honey; I want to know what 
you think of it. I wrote you in my last that I had 
lost two colonies. A few days after that, three 


It may be that it | 
was the stores they had, and I will write to- 


I know. 


rT’ > > wu J | 
The cheap fdn. | honey, and of a nicer quality, especially in the fall; 


powers | 


If we can have a few | 


colonies came to me to be taken care of, and I did it. 
One, I doubled in with a weak one of my own; the 
other two, I doubled up and gave some combs ot 
honey; now they are doing their best to repay me, 
so you see I haven't lost much after all. 

Jonesboro, Ills., April 9th, 79. W. J. WILLARD. 


ITALIANS AND COMMON BEES. 


I commenced keeping bees one year ago this 
spring. I bought 2 swarms of black bees, sent to 
friend Sayles ot Hartford, Wis., for 2, dollar queens, 
and introduced them all right. One was not as good 
as he wished, so he sent me another; was not that 
liberal? All proved good. I made a nucleus with 
the extra queen and all are doing well. From my 
2 old hives, I took 100 ths. of nice honey. 

Give me Italian bees rather than blacks. Last 
season was my first yeur, but I find that side by side, 
Italians will work earlier and later, and make more 


while my black bees were bringing in black honey, 
the Italians were making a good quality of honey 
but a shade darker than white clover honey. I in- 
troduced my queens just after swarming; is not 
that a good time to introduce Italian queens? 

Mindoro, Wis., Mar. 11, ’78. O, A. SISSON. 

It is a very good time to introduce 
queens after swarming, only that you have 
to go through with the process with your 
new swarms also. 

AMOUNT OF HONEY CONSUMED IN WINTERING, 
GRAPE SUGAR, ETC. 

Out of the 80 stocks of bees reported last Nov. as 
packed in chaff on their summer stands, but 2 were 
lost in winter. Those contracted to 4 frames are 
doing equelly well with those having more room. 
The average amount of honey consumed by them is 
a little lessthan 14 fs. Those supplied with grape 


| sugar in frames lived from September to the first 


freezing weather in December, when they died. | 
have experimented with grape sugar 2 years, and 
now I believe it to be entirely valueless to apiarians 


| except, perhaps, for stimulative feeding in spring, 


and even for tat it is no cheaper than other sugars, 
owing to the large quantity of water it contains. 
On the whole, you muy record my vote against its 
use. J. B. HAINES. 
Bedford, Ohio, April 12, 79. 


SWARMING OUT IN SPRING AND REMEDY. 


I see that W. P. Turner and L. B Wolf have been 
troubled with their bees swarming out. In the 
spring of ’74, my bees swarmed out in the same way. 
They had plenty of honey and brood, and I would 
cage the queen, and they would swarm out and 
leave her. I would give them new combs with hon- 
ey and brood, and a new clean hive, and they would 

| swarm all the same. As for the cause, I cannot ac- 
count for it, unless they were discouraged and left for 
better quarters. Theonly way ILcould stopthem was 
to go to some populous stock and take a comb that 
had some brood in it, with all the bees that were 
clustered on the comb, being careful not to get the 
queen with them, and unite them with the stock 
| that swarmed out, and then confine them for 45 
hours, being careful not to smother them. After 
that I never had any more trouble with their swarm- 
ing out. 

I went into winter quarters with 37 stocks of bees 
and now have 36 stocks in good condition. I have 
wintered 2 stocks in chaff hives for two winters. 
| with good success. More than 3; of the bees around 
here are dead. G. W. SIGGINs. 

East Hickory, Penn., April I, ‘79. 

The above agrees exactly with my experi- 
ence, and the remedy given is the only one 
I have ever found effectual. 


FLORIDA AND HOW TO WINTER BEES THERE. 

An A BC scholar in Florida desires to make his re- 
ort. 

‘ Last October, I purchased, in Jacksonville, Fla., 

6swarms of Italians in the ‘Florida’ hive, 8 frames 

| 18xllin. The frames were then partly filled with 

comb, but there was not a pound of honey in the 6 

| hives. During the winter, whenever the weather 

| was favorable, the bees would be out gathering 

| stores. On examining my hives I now find that 

‘ the frames are nearly all filled with brood and hon- 
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ey, and I will soon be able to divide or swarm them 
artificially, as | shall try more for bees than honey 
this season. 

Now, I would like to ask you if there is any state 
north where, if your bees had no honey in October, 
they yet could go through the winter successfully, 
without feeding! 

Hogarths Landing, Fla., Apr. 12, 1879. 

A. 8. ARESON, 

The smoker and fdn. arrived all safe,and give 
pertect satisfaction. Accept thanks. 

it has been a hard winter on bees, and about 4 of 
the bees in old fashioned hives have died; but those 
putup with cloth cushions ontop have come out 
well. It pays to take care of bees us well as cattle. 

Watseka, IIl., Mar. 24, 1879. W. H. SHEDD. 

My experience teaches me that the queen is more 
apt to lay iu the sections in drone comb, than in 
worker comb, ht. B. RIAN, 

York, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1878. 

HOW THEY SWARM (AND GO OFF) IN MISS. 

Six months ago, I could not have said with certain- 
ty that | had ever seen a bee-hive, but now I think I 
could “run” an apiary myself, under the directions 
tobe found in your A BC. In Jan. last,pwe moved toa 
new farm, where bees were kept, and were induced 
to buy »>co'onies in old box hives. One swarm died, 
and 14 new swarms went to the woods in March and 
April, some without stopping to cluster, others 
atter being hived innew box hives. however I havé 
increased to 14 and expect to go into bee keeping in 
earnest next year, if I cun suave enovgh to buy 
hives, extractor, ete. ; 

How many hives can one person take care of, on 
an average?’ 

Como, Miss., P. J. MCKENNA. 

If you allowed 14 to goto the woods, and 
then had 14 left from only 7in the first place, 
you must certainly have a wonderful bee 
country, friend M. I do not know how many 
colonies one Invn can care for until he has 
made atrial of it to see. An experienced 
hand should have about 100 on an average, 
to keep him fully employed, and I think a 
man ought, if he devotes his whole time to 
the business, to beable to do all the work for 
that number. 








KEEPING THE GROUND CLEAN 1N THE APIARY, LUM- 

BER FOR HIVES, AND HLVING SW ARMS ON SUNDAY. 

I got the “bee notion” last summer, subscribed for 
GLEANINGS, bought parts | end Il of A B C, and 
have been studying them ever since, with pleasure. 
| purchased 37 colonies of bees this spring, in the 
American hive, and as Lam one of the A BC class, 
of course, | must transfer. Nowa few questions. 

Do you keep the sod cut away from between your 
hives? If so, is’nt the ground “‘sticky” after rains? 
In making hives, do you use lumber that is entirely 
free from knots? Is it wrong to hive bees on the 
Sabbath day? If not, why is it wrong to haul sugar 
water on the same day? Asthere is a great deal of 
Sugar water hauled here on the Sabbath, a little ex- 
planation why bees can be hived by Christians, while 
the man who hauls sugar water is condemned, would 
be of interest as well as profit. 

Mingo, Ohio, * BURLEIGH R, PARSON. 

In our old apiary we keep the sod all off, 
and hoe down the weeds, and then sweep 
the ground clean with a broom. 
ground is thoroughly underdrained, it is 
sticky but a very few hours after a rain, 
and I very much prefer a clean space in 
front and around each hive. In our new 
apiary I have decided to let the sod remain, 
on account of the labor it will require to 
keep so large a plat entirely clear of vegeta- 
tion. For hives, we use lumber that has no 
loose knots; knots do no harm, if they are 
sound and will not get loose by the action of 
the sun. Should I tell you it was wrong to 
hive bees on the Sabbath day, do you think 


my opinion on the matter? If I should say 


it was right to haul sugar-water on Sunday, 
would all ehureh members agree with me? 
On these points where honest opinion may 
differ so much, shall we not let every one 
who is trying to do right, decide for him- 
self? If you wish to do what is right, and 
your conscience lets you feel satistied with 
What you have done, I have no fear but that 
God will be satistied. I do not think so 
much of what we are doing, as of the spirit 
we have while doing it. I should feel per- 


_fectly happy and contented while hiving a 


| or later, 


As the! 


you would be perfectly satisfied to follow | 


swarm of bees on Sunday, but I should not 
feel happy if I sat on the fence afterward 
and talked bees with a neighbor for a half- 
hour. ‘There are two extremes in this mat- 
ter, and if you read your Bible carefully, I 
think you cannot go very far astray. Jesus 
reproved for doing business on the Sabbath, 
and he also reproved those who found fault 
on him for healing the sick on the Sab- 
yath, 


COVERS TO HIVE3. 

In Feb. No. you say that a hive cover made of 
narrow lumber matched together will leak sooner 
Lust season, I made some in that way, 
and run ##-16 bead on each side of the joint, and 
put the joint together with paint, and they have 
uot leaked yet. A small V shaped groove, cut with 
a saw ora cutting tool made on purpose, would an- 
swer nicely, thus: 


The V grooves prevent the water from running 
into the joint. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Mar. 31, 1879. 

The idea is quite an old one, and with nar- 
row strips, say 4 or 5 inches wide, it does 
very well while well painted. The roofs 
that have troubled me were made of 2 boards 
only, with such a joint in the middle. If 
the hives are set sloping a little, they leak 
less, but, for many reasons, I prefer a hive 
set exactly level; and a flat roof, made of 
strips in the way you mention, I think would, 
in time, be sure to leak, on a level hive. 





UNITING NEW SWARMS. 

We had some visitors when the swarming fever 
was contagious, and a second swarm issued. I told 
one of them (an old bee-keeper) that | would unite 
the said swarm to one previously issued. 

“Oh, my! you must not do that; you will spoil 
both of them,” said he. 

“Well,” suid 1, “it must be returned or united; I 
guess i'll take the latter move,” and so I did. 

This proceeding took place in the fore-noon, and 
before they left us the bees were working with 
their whole foree. “Well, I never before saw such 
a thing done in my whole life,” saidhe. “Il ulweys 
hive second swarms separately, and if any lack 
stores, | put brimstone under their noses, aud that 
finishes them.” 

I told him that was too cruel a way for our little 
pets. Don’t you think so, Mr. Root? 

PRESTON J. KLINE. 

Hoopersburg, Pa., April, 1879. 

Swarms that have issued on the same day 
ean always be united without trouble, so far 
as my experience goes, and they will almost 
always unite peaceably, even if one of them 
is a few days or a week old. In the latter 

ase, it would be well to wateh them a little, 
and use the smoke if necessary. A new 
swarm, laden with honey, as a general thing, 
will be well received in any colony, but 
swarms that desert, or are driven out by 
starvation, will almost always be stung, 
when they attempt to enter another hive. 
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DRONES; COLOR AND MARKINGS OF. 

Arethe drones of an imported queen always of 
uniform color? If they are, l am inclined to think 
that the fertilization of the queen does effect the 
drone progeny. I raised queens from the larvie of 
an imported queen. The queens were mated with 
black drones and their progeny of drones vary as 
much in color as their worker bees. About the best 
proof we have of anything is that which we see with 
our own eyes. Instead of using a lamp nursery, I 
cut out queen cells when sealed, place them in wire 
cages, same side up as when in the comb, then place 
them on top of the frames, under the quilt, among 
the bees of any good colony. I examine often, and 
introduce as soon as hatched. F.C, WHITE. 

Euclid, Ohio, May 13, 1878. 

I believe the general decision is that no de- 
pendence can be placed on the color of the 
drones from any queen,they vary so much. 
Are you always sure of a thing, friend W., 
when you do see it’ with your eyes? Your 
wire cage for hatching queens is quite an old 
idea, but does not seem to be much used. 
FDN. IN EVERY OTHER FRAME, FDN. FOR NEW 

SWARMS, AND SPACE REQUIRED FOR COMBS. 

I bave used fdn. in honey boxes and it works like 
acharm. Now about the brood chamber; if I put 
the fdn. inevery other frame will they build thea 
cards between the fdn. in good shape? or have I 
got to putit inevery frame? I saw in some book that 
it would not do to hive bees into a hive filled with 
fdn. and nothing more. Do youthink that the 
fdn. will sag in my 12 by 154 racks that you make? 

My hive is 1l2in. wide by 13 in. long. I putin 8 
frames to the 12 in.; do you think this enough? 

Springfield, N. Y., Dec: 27, 1878. &. E. GLAZAR. 

If you put the fdn. in every other frame, 
they will build in the empty Gnes all right, 
but you will find the natural combs will get 
along much theslower. I have hiveda good 
many swarms on fdn., buthave had no bad 
results. There would be a greater liabili- 
ty to sag with your deeper frames. Eight 
frames will do very well in a 12 inch hive, 
but, if they are all built on fdn., so as to 
be perfectly straight, you could get along 
very well with 9. 


ARTIFICIAL HEAT AS A REMEDY FOR DWINDLING. 

Bees have wintered very poorly in this part of the 
State. Very few of our small bee keepers will get 
any through alive, and all have lost some. IT had 40 
stands last fall, and have lost 10. They had the 
epring dwindling. About 's of the rest were very 
weak before 1 noticed them; they seemed to dwindle 
so quick. As soon as] noticed them I took them 
into adark room, and am keeping a fire day and 
nivht. They have been in about 2 weeks and seem 
to be doing well. Hart BARBER. 

Adrian, Mich., March 28, 1879. 

Many attempts have been made _ to stop 
the dwindling, by the use of artificial heat, 
but I do not know as we have had a report 
of a successfull experiment without the in- 
tervention of weather that would allow the 
bees to fly. Will you tell us how your ex- 
periment succeeded, friend bB.? 


SOAP FROM PROPOLIS. 

Mr. M. W. Chapman would confer a favor on 
your readers by giving us his mode of making soap 
with either propolis or rosin. The fact is, in our 
“wooden” country, we have the materials in abun- 
dance for making soap, but don’t know how to com- 
bine them so as to make a soap that will not en- 
danger the skin when used onthe hands; but we 
make a soap said to be just jolly for house work. 

Whitleyville, Jackson Co, Tenn. H. W. REBORN. 


I hope we can make the soap business 
work, friend R., for it will make another 
product from the apiary. Instead of being 
obliged to scrape the propolis off from the 


May 


old hives and frames, we can just boil the 
wood in our ley, and throw it out after the 
gum has all disolved from it. Unless, how- 
ever, as Withhoney vinegar, we get some- 
thing very superior, wecan hardly hope to 
make much money by it, for common. rosin 
issold so cheaply, that propolis could hardly 
be gathered up at the price of it. Perhaps 
the propolis is superior to rosin for this pur- 
pose; we hope so. 
A FEEDER FOR FEEDING DRY SUGAR. 

I see by your last that you wishaf edor that will 
feed sugar just as taken from the barrel. I have 
used such a one for some time, and think it far 
ahead of anything Lever saw. Bore 2 holes in the 
bottom of a Simplicity feeder, and draw rags 
through them. Let the rags be not very tight, but 
just close enough to allow the water to ooze through 
them slowly. Nail this close underneath the top-bar 
of a frame, and bore a hole in the top-bar to fill it 
through. Then, on each side of the frame, nail thin 
boards, wide enough to reach within one inch of 
the water trough. Fill the sugar box with sugarand 
the water trough with water, hang in the hive and 
I will warrant you it will be all gone before you 
knowit. If you prefer, you can place the water 
trough down from top-bar far enough to let the bees 
get to the water, and not bore koles in the bottom 
of the feeder; but, according to my experience, they 
will not use it as fastinthat way; for, if the bees 
do not take the water as fast as it oozes through, it 
will drop on the sugar and they will then soon lick it 
up. Perhaps the water trough would be better if 
made of tin, but it works well now. 

Plaintield, Mich., April 8, ’79. F. L. WRiGHr. 

Ido not know where this idea of water 
and sugar is to end, but from the number of 
communications on the subject, I feel that 
something superior to any feeder now in use 
is to be the outcome of it. The demands of 
the cause seem to be something to furnish 
sugar ina considerable quantity, just as it 
comes from the stores, in such a way that it 
will not be wasted. If water istodrip on it, 
it is to be tight enough so it will not leak, 
and we are to guard against any sort of 
daubing. The utensil to hold the water 
should be wood or glass; anything made of 
metal will rust in time, and proove unsightly, 
even if itis not unhealthy for the bees. It 


‘ought to be so made as to be used without 


opening the hive, and then there will be no 
escape of the heat of the cluster. Placing 
it at the entrance, like the Simplicity feeder, 
seems to be the readiest plan. The water 
trough can be open as well as not, that it 
may be the more readily filled; andif.aSim- 
plicity feeder or something equivalent is 
used, robbers can be given to understand 
that they are quite welcome to all the pure 
water they wish. I would much prefer 
that all feeding should be done in the night 
time, when the weather is such that bees 
ean fly, for I think it very bad policy for 
bees to be fussing with a feeder, when they 
might be at work out of doors, getting their 
own feed. Who will make the nicest feeder 
to feed dry sugar at the entrance? Many 
thanks, friend W., for your idea of letting 
the water drip on the sugar. 

Taman A BC scholar, who started a year ago 
with one colony; in addition, I found one in the 
woods in May, and increased to 9,.and secured over 
200 Ibs. surplus honey. I wintered in Langstroth 
hives, with clover chaff, a la Cook’s Manual. | All 
are now strong except the first swarm from the old 
hive which is queenless, and very weak. The bees 
carried the first natural pollen yesterday. I am_ so 
well pleased with chaff, that I have purchased a 
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saw, and am goingto make the “Simon pure” chaff 
hive. Many bees. have been lost in this vicinity. 
One ‘sold bee man” now has 4 stocks left from over 
GEO. W. JONES. 
West Bend, Wis., Apr. 8 8, 1879. 





I began the summer of ’78 with 11 good and 6 light 
swarms, increased to 25, sold 2 and took 1100 Ibs. comb 
and 200 Ibs. of extracted honey. [have wint ered suc- 
cessfully again in my long box, so the bees are all in 
vood shape, packed with chaff. They commenced 
work on tlowers on the 29th of Mar. Do you think we 
coun afford to lose the good reputation of our honey, 

just for the sake of using a little Cheap, grape sugar? 
| do not think that any of it gets into the honey, but 
neither you nor any one else can make the pubiie be- 
lieve it, as long as it is used to feed bees with. 

Bloomingd ule, Mieh., Apr. 14, ’79, 

Joun CROWFOOT. 


I shall be sorry, friend C., to be obliged to 
gauge my work by what people may say, 
even While [am conscious of having done no 
wrong, but if I am obliged to succumb I 


willtry to do it with a good grace. The 
sume reason Willapply to cane sugar; can- 
not we use that for feeding either, even 


should it prove safer than honey? 


DIFFERENCE IN COLOK OF GRAPE SUGAR, 


Somebody remarked that the grape sugar 
sent out of late by the Davenport Co. was 
whiter than formerly. We wrote in re- 


gard to it, and received the following: 

As tothe difference in color, we would say that we 
hive been, and are, continually trying to improve, 
and want to furnish an articlethat cannot be = sur- 
passed, Allthe purifying is done now by animal 
chareoal, no bleacher or chemical of any deseription 
entering the process for producing appearance. 
The animal charcoal removes the color and all im- 
purities, and cannot leave any thing in the sugar 
that can make it unhealthy. Itis in this filtration 
that we have improved, and hence the changed ap- 
pearance, Louts P. BgEst, Supt. 

Davenport, Iowa, Feb. 1879. 

MAKING COLONTES WEAK NOT A’ PREVENTION 
DRONE REARING, IN THE SOUTH, 

As far 4s this section is concerned, you are incor- 
rect when, in last GLMANINGS, you say that one way 
to prevent raising drones is to weaken the stocks by 
dividing. I had drones hatched by the 12th of Feb., 
in weak 2 and 3 frame nuclei, by queens hatched and 
fertilized last Oct. and Nov. 

MAKING FDN. THICKER TO PREVENT SAGGING. 

I had from 800 to 1000 combs, built last summer, to 
melt ever on account of sagging and drone raising 
in them. I shall make the base thicker hereafter, 
us the thick fdn. does not sag so much. 

'INNED WIRE FO R FDN. NOT A HINDRANCE TO BROOD 
REARING. 

You suggest that a thick base of wax is nec- 
essary for wired fdn., but I fail to see the object, as 
my bees clean the wax off from the wire on both sides, 
and queens lay eggs touching the wire at the side, 
and I find some eggs laid on the wire. 

From whut i read, I think Betsinger did not mean 
to say, as you give ‘the impression in GLEANLNGs, 
that his copper rolls had anything to do with the 
bees not accepting the wired fdn., but it was the wire 
that affected the brood after the fdn. was built out. 

With me, so far, tinned wire isa success. Bees 
hatch as well in cells 
tiny combs, and the cells are used again as well as at 
first. Bees hatch all right even when the egg is laid 
on the exposed wire. If the wired combs can be 
kept in this season without affecting the wire, I 
shall consider the test complete, and shall use wire 
in the brood chamber for all my combs. Eight 
wires to the frame is all L want, which takes about 7 
ft. of wire for each frame. 

Shreveport, La., Mar. 17, "19. 5 


MITCHELL. 


OF 


C. R. CARLIN. 


Thad a call from N.C. Mitchell, and learned from 
him, and from some others since, that he has sold 
about here some 3 or 4 farm, and one county, rignt 
After introducing himself, he took out 


for his hive. 
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) more 


| 


over the wire as in any of | 


ISS 


his patent and read over with a good deal of conti- 
dence his right patent, and the protection which the 
law gives him; but it seems that he found me a little 
better posted than he expected, as he did not stop 
long to talk bee interests with me, but got in a dread- 
ful hurry, gathered up his papers and models, and 
“lit out.” 

Itold him that A. TI. Root. of Medina, was infring- 
ing upon his right, and asked why he did not go for 
him. He said a judement against him would be 
worth nothing. I told him he edits a paper, keeps 
lots of bees, employs a great many hands, curries 
on a large business &e¢., and asked in whose name he 
does business if he is not responsible. He had no 
to say. I stopped him at the door to engage 
some Italian queens pure from Kelly's Island. He 
replied that he had found that raising queens did 
not pay, and had quit that business; so you see [ got 
no more satisfaction from pag aery iew ~ in he did. 

Orangeville, Ohio, April Li, . CASE. 


WIRES FOR THE PREVENTION OF SAGGING IN FDN. 
I found the past summer, that one wire stuck into 








the top bar with a square awl, and rolled into the 
fdn. with a roller the thickness of a cent. would 
stop sagging, and the bees worked over it well. 
They raised brood and stored ; 
honey seeemingly as well as 
thoug’ it was not there. 

The wire was very fine, such 

as used for bair flowers. I 

think 2 wires would be bet- 

ter, thus: 

I have tried them across, but they don’t do as we il; 
the bees throw or work it out. JAMES McLay. 

Madison, Wis., Feb. 3, 1879. 

Your idea is a good one, friend M., and 
since having my attention ealled to the mat- 
ter, it has occurred to me that narrow strips 
of tin foil will answer the same purpose; 
they can be easily rolled in the fdn., but I 
fear it will injure the — mills, unless it 
is those that make the flat bottomed fdn. 
If we want combs more secure for shipping 
bees and for extracting, it will be better to 
have them extended clear across to the bot- 
tom bars, on the plan I have given. 


AGE OF DRONES. 

Two or three years since, I had a colony which 
was queenless in the fall. Drones were plenty in 
that hive during the winter, and even in Mar. As 
we seldom have brood of any kind here in Oct., the 


drones must have been almost, if not fully, six 
months old. ‘ 
Last year, I took nearly 700 lbs. of honey, mostly 


extracted, from 11 stocks, and sold it at 12"% cts. 
Acton, Ind. -, April 15, ’79. W.C. HUTCHINSON. 











MACHINE FOR PUTTING TOGETHER SECTIONS. 

I enclose a drawing of a machine IT had made for 
pressing sections together. I find I can work faster 
With it than by hammering the dovetails together, ¢s- 
pecially, if they are a little tight. Bis a piece 2% in. 
square and exactly 4% in. long, mortised into A; D 
is the same length and mortised into C; C is hinged 
at E; Fisa wooden spring; G,a strap of leather. 
Stick the section together just so they will hold, place 
as shown at H, press on the lever, C, and your box 
isdone. Try one of these clamps and I think you 
will like it. They are very easily made and “*no pat- 
ent” Cyrus MCQUEEN. 

Buena Vista, Apr., 1879. 


BEES ATTACKING THEIR QUEEN. 

Looking at one of my hives of bees, on the 8th, 1 
noticed that they were killing the queen, which had 
been introduced last summer. They were picking 
her out of a ball of bees. Three times I had to smoke 
them with tobacco smoke before | could get them 
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stopped. They had plenty of brood. 
the cause of their killing their queen unless it was 
the robbers, for they were flying around very thick- 
ly. Looking at them on the lth, | found them all 
right, and would like to know the cause of their be- 


havior. 

Spencerville, Md., Apr. 18, ’79. H. V. BLACK. 

I have had several cases of bees balling 
their own queen, but it was usually during 
a time of scarcity. Where the hives set very 
close together. These paracidal attacks, as 
they have been called, are made I think by 
strange bees that have got into the hive by 
accident, and finding a queen unknown to 
them, ball her much as they do when we 
attempt to introduce strange queens. : 

You did the proper thing, in smoking 
them; robbers might have been the cause, in 
your case. 

THE “25cC"’ MACHINE FOR MAKING FDN. ALSO SOME- 
THING ABOUT PATENTS ON BEE IMPLEMENTS, 

Enclosed find a piece of fdn. made from wooden 
dies, the dies having been made by a brass door key, 
tiled the right size and shape, and then cut out in 
the middle so as to make a whole cell, at every clip 
of the hammer. I use boxwood for dies, stamped 
on the end, and soaked full of oil; then it can be 
soaped to prevent sticking. [ can now make my 
own fdn.; thanks to Wm. L. King forthe idea. The 
bottom of the cells is flat, but I guess the bees will 
work it. W. REEGER. 

Binghamton, N. Y., April 19, 1879. 

The sample of fdn. sent has beautiful, reg- 
ular cells, and will work satisfactorily, with- 
out a doubt. As these improvements are 
handed in, I cannot help feeling, my friends, 
that the finger of God is plainly to be seen in 
all this, and that he has intended it as a_ re- 
buke to those who will persist in trying to 
patent these things which are so evidently 
the work of the people, and of no one indi- 
vidual. Fdn. with flat bottomed cells, made 
by home-made machinery like the above, 
seems destined to be as common as movable 
frames, and a patent is just about as ridicu- 
lous on the one as the other. You are wast- 
ing your money if you take out a patent for 
such things. God’s hand is against you, and 
he is showing you your helplessness, through 
the voice and inventive genius of the multi- 
tudes of our people. See how futile these 
efforts, one after another, are proving to be. 
Give itup, my friends, I beseech you, and 
devote your energies to a better, a worthier, 
and amore profitable cause. 

CORN HUSKS VERSUS CHAFF, SHINGLE COVER FOR 
CHAFF HIVES, AND MATS FOR COVERING 
THE FRAMES. 
About half the bees in this vicinity are no more. 
I got one colony last year, but they are gone. I 
have bought two more this spring, and being a 
worker in wood, have made 3 chaff hives, all but the 
chaff. There being no suitable chaff to be had, at 
this time of the vear, I have used corn husks; why 


I don’t know 


iedges all around, by mitering together stuff of suit- 
able size, with a piece across the middle both ways: 
draw cloth “taut” over what will be the undere side, 
tack it over the edges, and if necessary, to the cross 
pieces of the frame; now, nail a strip of tin—say 1), 
in. wide, around the edge, over the cloth, letting the 
lower edge extend 5-16 or *, below it, to rest on the 
ledges, thus holding the cloth above the frames, and 
affording the “blessed bees” a free passage over 
them. After this, should they still persist in gnaw 

ing their covering by reaching up over head todo it, 
they should be voted—gnaw-—ty—-bees. — Division 
boards could be made to reach up to the cloth, 

Memphis, Mo., Apr. 21, ’7). STEPHEN YOUNG. 

I have often thought of corn husks, and 
have no doubt but that the soft portions 
would answer excellently, the labor of pre- 
paring them being the greatest objection 
that I know of. 

Your shingle roof, with the upper_ tier of 
shingles planed and painted, would be a 
very good arrangement, and we may soon 
make use of the idea. Many thanks, friend 
Y. Your substitute fora mat has all the 
objections of the old style of honey board 
If a space is left above the frames, even of 
¢ inch only, the bees are sure to build bits 
of comb from the frames to the cloth above. 
and then you are liable to raise the frames 
when you lift the mat off, and whenever it 
is replaced, youare almost sure to crush bees 
with these bits of comb. It is true, you 
may get along by scraping these bits of 
comb from the tops of the frames and honey 
boards every time you open the hive, but 
this makes much work for both yourself and 
the bees. Somethinglike our new mat, to 
lie close to the top bars of the frames, and 
which can be put down without killing any 
bees, I think will obtain the preference in 
theend. Cloth about bee hives needs replac- 
ing so soon that I am almost inclined to 
abandon it. The bees sooner or later, bite 
into every thing of the kind I have ever us- 
ed. 

PERSISTENT SWARMING OUT. 

Mr. Root:—As the A BC children are in the habit 
of running to you for information, you will please 
bear with me, an Arkansaw hoosier, who is not ex- 
pected to know anything, when I come with my 
query. Some3 weeks ago, having bought 2 stands 
of bees in old gums, we carried an L. hive down and 
transferred them. They were left there about om 
week and were working beautifully when we brought 
them home on a wagon which gave them very 
rough usage. Next day my son interviewed them 
and found the frames badly jostled about. About 
2 hours after making all things right, the bees in 
one of them concluded to swarm, and made off im- 
mediately. d 

My sons following, the bees settled in woods a half 
mile distant. They procured a hive and when trying 
to get them in, they made the second move. Away 
go the boys after, for another half mile run. This 


' time the bees settled on a peach tree at one of my 


will they not be as good as chaff? They will not de- | 


cay so soon, I think. I had finished 2 bodies before 
concluding hew to make covers. Just then it “‘pop- 
ped” into my head that a lot of nice shingles had 
been over-head in the wood-house a year or more. 
So this is the way to make covers by hand:— 

Mitre gables and sides together, cut and nail in 
ridge piece, nail on a double course of shingles on 
each side, planing the outside of upper ones, then 
get out an upper ridge piece, lay it inverted on the 
bench, turn down the cover upon it, and drive fin- 
ishing nails through the inner, and into the outer 
piece, and “old Sol” can't “see the point” of a single 
— nor the heads of the upper course of shingle 
nails. 

For mats, or covers, to lower story, I shall try this 
plan: make a frame large enough to lap on to the 


neighbor’s and within 10 feet of his gums. The L. 
hive was brought up, and after some time they 
were caged, and left there to be brought home ina 
day or so. Mr. A. came overthe next day. to tell us 
our bees had swarmed again. Being unwell and my 
boys absent, I told Mr. H. to do what he could with 
them and take bees for pay. He says he worked in 
trying to get them toaccept of different hives until 
worn out; they insisted on hanging to the tree; and 
at this writing, 8 days since they left us, they are 
still hanging on the tree. Whatis the matter? We 
gave them their brood when we transferred. Was 
the queen killed in transferring or on the rough ride 
home? Did going into the hive at noon to set things 
right cause them to take that uncontrollable abscon- 


' ding fever? This seems to be a trifling matter, but it 


has troubled me no little andl would be glad to hear 
from you. R. A. BETHUNE, M. D. 
Snyder, Ashley co., Ark., April 19, ’79. 
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It isarather hard matter, friend B., to 
say Why the bees so persistently preferred 
hanging on a tree, instead of going into the 
hives furnished them. Perhaps the bruis- 
ed and mashed combs had so disgusted 
them that they preferred taking a new start 
somewhere else. Had your ncighbor have 
given them acomb containing unsealed larvie 
trom one of his hives, I think they would 
have stayed without trouble. I have known 
bees to hang out over night, but I never 
knew them to hang several days, unless 
they built combs and seemingly considered 
their airy situation a hive. Ithink you will 
tind combs, by this time, and that if you 
transfer these to a hive, all will be well. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A. I. ROOT, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OIILO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
MEDINA, MAY 1, 1879. 








And I will bring the blind by a way that they knew 
not; I will lead them in paths that they have not 
known: I will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things will Ido unto 
them, and not forsake them.—Isaiah 42: 16. 

Oo or 

IT AM very glad to announce that a considerable re- 
duction has been made in both freight and express 
charges by the R. R. and Express Co's. 

—— > +00 
I HAVE decided to make no more of the covered 


‘understand the in- 


_its center. When the® 


Simplicity feeders shown on page 32, March No., be- | 
cause it comes so near being a copy of Shuck’s | 


‘Boss Feeder.”’ Lam not surethat I have done right 
in giving way under the circumstances, but I 


thought best to err on the side of charity, where | 


there was danger of being ia error in one way or the 
other. 

I WILL pay 20c each for Jan. and Feb. Nos., and 
those who want them must pay 25e each. While I 
am glad for those who have them to sell, I am sorry 
for those who are obliged to buy. Please do not 
scold because I was not wise enough to foresee the 
extraordinary demand and have more printed. 

Now, when you send usa No., please put your 
name on the wrapper. Say “from,’’ and then put 
your name and address. You have a perfect right 
to put so much on any mailmatter. Whenever you 
send me anything, put your name on it. 

I HAVE been working on a plan of making fdn. at 
one operation, without dipping sheets at all. 
Wood blocks were made, as given in another col- 
umn, and the faces of both were dipped in the melted 
wax at once. Before the wax had time to cool, these 
faces were quickly pressed together, pressing out 
all surplus wax. With small blocks, fdn. can be 
made in this way that will answer very well, but 
there are difficulties in handling boards large enough 
to make sheets to fill a frame in this way. This 
process will be nice for putting it in the wired 
frames, for the wires would then be covered com- 
pletely with wax. Perhaps some of you will work it 
out before I do. 

- $00 

ONE of our friends sent back a whole dozen cold 
blast smokers saying they would not burn. An ex- 
amination of the only one that had been tried showed 
that the tube was literally stopped up with soot. 
Some damp or wet fuel had doubtless been used, 
and our friend had not thought to look in the tube 
where the trouble was. The soot was all cleaned 
out with a stick in less than a minute, and the smok- 


, for 10 @. per spool. 


This, to a great extent, will do away with the annoy+ 
ance caused by the accumulation of soot. More 
than a thousand cold blast smokers have been sold 
this spring, and the only complaints we have had, 
are evidently from the use of improper fuel. 





ANOTHER SMOKER. 


Ops fg tem 
Us riend, Seovell, 
= has made asmo- 
ker that has a direct 
draft, a positive blast, 
is very simple, and 
yet does not “in- 
fringe” on any body. 
The only objection I 
should make to it, is 
that it will, like other 
direct draft smokers, 
burn up the fuel too 
fast. 1 think you will 


















vention from the cut. 
The large’ leather 
valve has a perfora- 
ted wooden knob in 


bellows is pressed, : 

the valve, in closing, ~- 

throws the knob against the blast tube and 

shoots in the stream of air. 
i 


MAKING FDN. RIGHT IN THE WIRED 
FRAMES. 


if MENTIONED last month that Mr. Givy- 
ZU en was making fdn. inside the wired 
— frame, by means of a powerful press. 
From the samples received, I have no reason 
to doubt but that he has made a success of 
the project. Although not quite as nice to 
look at, I think his fdn. will be just as good 
for actual use, as that made by the rolls. 
This invention will enable us to ship frames 
filled with fdn., just ready to hang in the 
hive, and the breaking down of a comb, 
whether new or old, will be practically im- 
possible. As we can now have the fdn. come 
clear up to the wood of the frame on all 
sides, it may be well to have a winter pas- 
sage inthe center of each comb. Friend 
Carlin says 7 or 8 wires to the frame are suf- 
ficient. We can furnish a nice article of 
No. 36 tinned iron wire, on spools expressly 
for this purpose, that we ean send by mail 
The following is from 
Mr. Given in regard to his invention. 

I have no wire less than No. 28, and even with that 
IT have no trouble to make fdn. 6 feet to the lb., and 
without wire, | can make it so thin I don’t know if 
the bees could even find it. I have my presses 
ready, and am now making up wax as fast as a 
printer can print; and, by the way, my iron press is 





| just the thing for asmall printing press. 1 find I 


er then burned as nicely as one could desire, with | 


dry fuel. With any smoker, I think it will pay you 
well in time saved, to dry your fuel in an oven. 


can sell them at $25.00, as I get my molding done 
low, by having several cast at once. In all candor, 
I think I have just the thing for making fdn. 

I made all in frames last year with wire in them. 
If you noticed, I wrote an article in the A. B. J., in 
July No., recommending it. Early in the spring. I 
bedded wire made of copper which was a failure, as 
the larvze would all die over it. But I afterwards, 
in June, commenced with galvanized wire, and soon 
found it was a success. 1 have been studying on 
this machine ever since. I made some plates early in 
the winter cast on plaster, but never could get them 
accurate till I electroplated my moulds, and now I 
have no trouble. D. 8. GIVEN, 

Hoopeston, IIl., April 22, '79. 
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Notes and Queries. 


CHAFF PACKING FOR WINTER. 

¥ EES which stood unprotected on their summer 
of stands have fared pretty hard the past winter 
“here, but those which were protected with 
straw, &c., came through all right. 

Hamilton, Mo., April 3, 1879. C. B. TAURNEY. 

Since Mar. 10th, when I last reported to youthat I 
had lost 6 colonies, 7 more have dwindled away. 
This spring seems to be harder on the bees, in this 
locality, than the hard winter that we have just pass- 
ed through. Mestof my colonies that died were 
weak. R. J. OSBURN. 

LeClaire, lowa, April 5, ’79. 
WHETHER THEY 
OR NOT? 


I had a house built last year, 7 ft. long, 4 ft. deep 
and 7 ft. high, thinking they would work and fill the 
house and not swarm. I was gone through the sum- 
mer, so I donot know whether they swarmed or not. 
The hive, | putin on stakes in one corner; they 
made comb all around the hive, and below it about 
2ft. Lhadtoo many openings for entrances, and 
did not close them, and my neighbors’ bees took all 
the honey outside the hive. Ihad a door to lock, 
because boys here make a practice of breaking 
open hives, and stealing the honey. [am newatthe 
business; there are some men here who keep bees, 
but they do not know enough about the business to 
answer this question of swarming. 

Patten, Penobscot Co., Maine, Feb. 18, 1879. 

Mrs. P. CHANDLER. 

{Plenty of room willdo very much toward preven- 
ting swarming, but it cannot be considered as an in- 
fallible preventive. It seems to have answered in 
your case, my friend, but why did you not remove the 
honey on the outside of the hive, or have your 
room made bee tight? Itis quite a pretty sight to 
see the new white combs built out inthe open air 
in the way you mention, but the honey is seldomin a 
convenient or marketable shape.] 


WILL BEES SWARM 


HOPES NOT BLASTED. 

My bees are now in the very best condition; hives 
are crowded with them. Drones have been flying 
for one week. IL wintered my bees by contracting 
the brood chamber to 5and 6 frames, the frames be- 
ing filled with sealed honey. I placed chaff cushions 
between division boards and hive, and then putting 
two old cotton cloths over the quilt, and leaving 
top of hives off, I set them in large dry goods boxes, 
with dry wheat chaff. 

This has been a very severe winter on bees in this 
locality? about 3% of those wintered on summer 
stands without protection have died, and the re- 
mainder of them have dwindled to very weak col- 
onies. My bees came through in nice condition, and 
I have not lost a colony in wintering. 

Lynn, Ind., April 16, 1879. E. JAS. HINSHAW. 


Thad 9 swarms last fall, but have only 3 now ow- 
ing to the bee-disease, whatever that is. 

One man here has a gum, from which he gets 3 
swarms and 200 Ibs. of honey every year. 

Fremont Center, Newaygo Co., Mich., Apr. 14, 1879. 


THAD. L. WATERS. 


ABSCONDING MANIA. 

On Easter Sunday morning, I had just 36 colonies 
of bees. About 10 o’clock, they commenced swarm- 
ing and kept it up till I had 9 colonies less than 
when they commenced. All were in chaff hives, 
and on as few frames as practicable, with chaff 
cushions on top. All had queens, brood, and honey. 
Some of the very best and strongest colonies I had, 
left. All had but very little pollen. 

What was the cause, and what is to be donein 
such a case? I. R. Goon. 

South West, Ind., April 14, ’79. 

[This is a kind of mania, that seems sometimes to 
tuke possession of a whole apiary in the spring, and 
I hardly know of a remedy that will apply to all 
cases, unless it is to have all the stocks old and 
strong ones. An old colony, well supplied with 
food, very seldom goes into any of these insane 
freaks. ] 
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ARE CROWDED 


MAY 


Bees have wintered badly. A great many are dead 
and, unless the weather gets warm pretty soon, more 
of them will die vet. JAMES P. STERRIT. 

Sheakleyville, Pa., April 11, 1879. 

(That is just the state of affairs at our house.] 

SWARMING OUT LN SPRING. 

I had a swarm of bees which came out about the 
15th of March. They flew around a long time, and 
went about 100 yards and clustered. There were 
less than aquart of bees. I caught the queen, clip- 
ped her wing, and put herinthe hive. They came 
out again in a few days, but, as the queen could not 
go, they returned. They have been quiet and bus- 
ily at work ever since. I opened the hive and found 
eggs, larvie, ard capped brood. They were not near 
full, with no drones and plenty of honey. My 
nephew says he thinks he saw another queen, but he 
is not reliable in that line. 

DEAD BROOD AFTER TRANSFERRING. 


I transferred one colonv about the same time 
from an old rotten hive. They were very weak. 
In a few davs, they came out. Iecaught the queen 
(she was clipped), and examined the hive. They 
had brood in all stages, but not one drop of honey. 
I fed them on syrup, but they came out again. I 
took a frame from another hive with honey in it, and 
they came out again. I examined againand found 
the brood which I had transferred all dead—drones 
and workers. Was it “foul brood’’ (1 have been 
reading for several years about foul brood but 
never saw any unless this was it)? or did I kill it 
transferring? I have transferred many colonies, but 
never lost any before. 

Cabot, Ark., April 6, 1879. 

B. F. CATHEY. 

(The swarming out first mentioned was probably 
because they were weak in numbers. It is nothing 
new for beginners, such as your nephew probably 
is, to imagine they see queens wherever there are 
bees. Your second colony, probably, let their brood 
chill, when they were at the point of starvation. 
There are no indications of foul brood, or anything 
likeit, as | understand the case. ] 

THE “ARTILERY” SMOKER. 

As my old mustang took to bucking yesterday and 
threw me, giving me a tremendous jar, I had some- 
what of a restless night; and, in imagination, peep- 
ed through the key hole of your sanctum, to see 
if anyone was promenading around the stairway; 
but “nary’’. All was quiet so I delaved a little out- 
side and wondered if the old man of 60 years hadn't 
matured, in mind, something that may be utilized 
to advantage by bee keepers: 

A telescope adjustable smoker sliding up and 
down, for any desired elevation on a rod, or its 
equivalent, thrust in the ground, with aswivel like 
attachment to turn at any angle of elevation. 

I deem it here unnecessary to point out the ad- 
vantages, as they are numerous and will readily be 
comprehended. 

Now, if you approve of the idea and feel disposed, 
please test it by actual application and report. 

“O praise the Lord for all his benefits’’, and particu- 
larly for the falling rain, which we think is very 
much needed, 

Tustin City., Cal., April 4, ’79. S. D. HASKIN. 

{I am not sure, friend H., but that your idea is a 
good one. The smoker would not have to be laid 
down and picked up, and as the stake would be 
equivalent to one hand, it could be worked with 
much less power and fatigue. To facilitate sticking 
the staff firmly in hard ground, with but little troub- 
le, I would say, get a stirrup to put the foot in, in 
forcing it down securely. Who will work out the 
idea?] 

“BOY POWER” VERSUS FOOT POWER. 

[have rigged a crank attachment to my Barnes 
saw, by putting up a counter shaft on blocks, at the 
foot of the machine, running it by a belt from a3 ft. 
wheel set in a frame about 7 ft. away. The shaft on 
which the wheel is hung is set on rollers. and there is 
a crank at each end. My two boys will just make 
those saws hum. Besides,1 canalso run the foot 
power in connection with it. My thick saw troubles 
me a good deal, by the teeth filling up, making it run 
slowly and hard, Would it not be better to take out 
every second tooth, thus giving more space between 
them? [Yes, I thinkit would. See answer on p. 181.] 

Atwater, O., April 8, ’79. J. MATTOON. 
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Last summer I had 14 swarms to work with, in- 
creased them to 30, put them up for winter, and lost 
one by mice and one by robbing. 1 sold last sum- 
mer $95.00 worth of honey. besides having consider- 
able on hand at present. I meee your sections. 

Jackson, Mich., April 1%, °7 JOHN W. Woop. 


I have tried the smoker, and it works like a charm: 
nothing could do better. I have lost heavily in bees, 
16 stands; but 2 stocks came tome to help make good 
the loss. I feel discouraged this spring; the bees do 
not act asin other springs. Robbers have troubled 
me, J. N. MOORHEAD. 

Guilford, Mo., Apr. 17,’°79. 


The bees are behaving badly here, this spring. A 
great many have left their hives filled with brood 
and plenty of honey, and come out as they do where 
they swarm, and gone into other hives. This is a 
general complaint all through this section among 
bee keepers. On opening the hive every thing looks 
allright, young bees are hatching and brood is plenty. 
They were never known to do so before. @an you 
or your correspondents tell the cause, and the best 
treatment under such circumstances. 

Fully ‘4 of the bees died last waar, - ee 

Watseka, IIl., Apr. 18, '79. .H. SHEDD. 

{See answer to other similar inquires. ] 


I comm reed last year with one swarm, and in- 
creased to t. iid got 39 1bs. of honey with the old 
box hive. Is not this well for a “greenhorn’’? 

Montrose, Pa., Apr. 14, 1879. R. G. HORTON. 

‘ 


HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES 


I was pleased to notice, under the he: id *Humbugs 
and Swindles’, a complimentary notice(7) of Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Cotton. She (or he) deserves it. Severalof 
us have been swindled. We ought to have known 
better, but we supposed the person to be a lady, and 
corresponded with and trusted her as such; but we 
were sold, H. H. BARNES. 

Lowell, Mass., Apr. 16, 1879. 


My 15 colonies of last spring increased to 31. 
They are all packed in chaff, and have wintered very 
well so far, except one late second swarm whic h 
died a few days ago. It had the dysentery. Iam 
located in a valley, at the foot of the hills, which 
protect me from severe winds. I run my saw by 
horse-power; when cutting stuff for sections, I put 
on two horses. This goes better than foot-power 
“you bet.’ HENRY LIPPERT. 

Meadville, Pa., Apr. 11, 1879. 


Send me a cold blast smoker, quick! had a bee on 
my stocking! Oh! JAMES HUDDELSON. 
Victoria, lowa, Apr. 18, 1879. 


BADLY DEMORALIZED, BUT BOUND NOT TO GIVE IT 
UP 80. 

Bees have wintered badly in Wisconsin. Ac- 
counts reach me from every side, that 50 per cent of 
the bees put into winter quarters have died. Not 
even chaff hives saved them. My loss has been 
about the same, although a new beginner; 15 out of 
28 are lost and a few more are yet to be heard from. 

A. W. WILLWARTH. 

Embarrass, Wis., Apr. 17, 1879. 


HOME MADE MANDRELS. 

The way I made a mandrel! was this: Tgot a Buck- 
eye Mowing Machine pitman, ¥ of anin. in diame- 
ter, cut out a piece about 14 in. long, got threads cut 
on one end, and got two, eight square nuts, and put 
the saw between these two nuts. My expense for 
blacksmithing was $0.15; the balance I did myself. 
The saw works nicely. It is a hand ripper. 

Bees have suffered badly. Bee-keepers of this 
section do not use any chaff about their bees or any 
thing else. 

Very few of them have ever seen a smoker in their 
lives; agreat many have not even heard of one. I 
have 8 stands of bees out of 11, but I won't go into 
Blasted Hopes yet, but will try again. 

Three cheers for Corey and Clark. 

Newpoint, Ind., Apr. 15, '79. 


T. J. COOK. 


Spring is backward. A great many bees died last 


winter. One man lost 30 stands, all he had. I win- 
tered 7 out of 10, thanks to GLEANINGS. 
Reesville, O., Apr. 14, ’79. H. C, JOHNSTON. 


My tirst natural swarm came out this season on 
2nd of April. [have the 7th out to-day, besides hav- 
ing made 4 artificial swarms. The honey crop was 
certainly cut short some by the freeze on the 5th of 
April. Many tlowers were cut off by it. Among the 
honey yielding flowers that were injured, is the hol- 
ly; its bloom buds were just visible. Alsothe China 
berry tree, Melia Azedarach; it does not grow north 
of Va., and is not generally known as a honey yield- 
ing tree; but I have observed it to be so, for a num- 
berof years. Please answer this question: do bees die 
from poison honey of any plant? Dr. B. says he los- 
es many from the poison honey of yellow jasmine. 
Do wild cherry flowers, like the fruit, contain prussic 
acid, and cause the death of bees? W. K. NELSON. 

Augusta, Ga., Apr., 14, 1879. 


[We have had reports of plants of which the honey 
poisoned the bees, but I do not know of any that are 
well authenticated. [donot think the small por- 
tion of prussic acid contained in the wild cherry, or 
peach cither, sufticient to do any harm to the bees.] 


ITALIANS AND DWINDLING. 


I have been bragging about my bees wintering so 
well. I had M4 to start with in the winter, and now I 
have all in good order, and drones ftlying every 
day from nearly every hive. A swarm came to me 
on the 15th, and lit on a peach tree right in my api- 
ary. I put them ina hive, killed their black queen 
and gave them Italian brood, and now they bave 
14 dozen queen cells started. Is this not a good re- 
port? My bees are all strong, and in place of dwin- 
dling, as so many eluim the Italians do, they are get- 
ting stronger every day. I cannot believe they 
dwindle any worse than the blacks. I know of 6 
men using the Simplicity hives in this part of the 
country, and they bave not lost one swarm in win- 
tering, while I know of 2 men in our county seat 
that have lost 200 out of 300 in the Am. hives, for 
they told me so themselves. JAMES PAKSHALL. 

Union Valley, Mo., April 15 5," 79. 


THE BEE MALADY. 

Several bee-men have suggested that one cause of 
the great bee malady the past winter was owing toa 
scarcity of honey during the fall months, whieh 
mostly stopped their breeding, and consequently the 
bees that went into winter quarters were mostly old 
ones; but where I was last fall, there were many 
large fields of buckwheat; so, last week, I wrote to 
#& man there who had 150 stands, and asked for his 
report. He says he has lost %, of them; he also 
says he thought himself secure to winter inany hive. 
He thinks he was too tender of them, and bundled 
them too close. Many of them has ay 9 

A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, ©., April a ‘1879. 

{A great many explanations have been given, but 
the facts brought forward seem to overthrow most 
of them. Iam decidedly in favor of fall feeding for 
heavy stocks. I have never lost one of the colonies 
I have used late in the fall to fill out sections by 
feeding, nor have [ever known such a one to dwin- 
dle.] 

WINTERING IN DOORS, AND WINTERING OUT DOORS. 

I uncovered my bees (they were under the ever- 
greens) last Monday; I found them all dead, with 
that common compiaint, dysentery. I never will 
try to winter on summer stands again. Our winters 
are too long and cold. There has been no time since 
last November suitable for giving my bees a fly, till 
this week. You may as well put me in Blasted 
Hopes. 1 lost llout of 12 colonies in my cellar 2 
years since, and Tam now satisfied that it was all 
owing to want of proper ventilation, as my cellar is 
not what would be called damp. C, BUTMAN. 

Plymouth, Maine, April 18, ’79. 

{If [am correct, my friend, your evergreens were 
just the wrong kind of protection over the outside 
or the hives. I feel sure, that ventilation is not 
your trouble. In some cases, cellar wintering seems 
to have resulted more favorably this last winter, 
but in others the losses seem equally as great. Our 
neighbor, Blakeslee, who has for years considered 
his cellar sure, has lost heavy ily by the dwindling. ] 


SUGAR, WATER, AND FLOUR, 


Ihave been experimenting since I received the 
April No., with water, sugar, and flour, to be fed 
inside the hive. I find it will work; the only troub- 
le is, the bees will soon have all the water out of 
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the bottle. I madeacas® of tin, about 5in. high, 
and so large that it would just fit inside of a brood 
frame. Over the top, I placed a box to hold the 
sugar and flour. I have a hole through the top of 
the case for a lamp wick, and a larger hole to fill it 
by whenempty. It can be filled without taking it 
from the hive, and will last the bees for several 
days. J. R. ANDERSON, 
Washington, Ky., Apr. 15, 1879. 
THE FRUITING YUCCA, THE PLANT THAT BEARS “*TEA- 
CUPFULLS”’ OF HONEY. 


Enclosed you will find seeds of the fruiting yucca, 


mentioned on page 100 of March GLEANINGS. I ate 
the fruit the day before [ received GLEANINGS for 
March. If I can get more fruit, T will send you 
some, as I suppose it would be quite a novelty to 
you. The yucea does not grow wild here, but 80 
miles south of Palestine it is often seen. 

JAMES G. SMUTH. 

Palestine, Texas, March 8, 1879. 

{Many thanks, friend S. The seeds have been 
planted, and, in due time, we hope to have seeds to 
give youall. I should be very glad indeed to re- 
ecive a specimen of the fruit.] 


FRIEND J. P. MOORE’S OPINION OFTHE BEE MALADY. 


Snow is now about 3 inches deep this morning, and 
still coming. Chaff packed bees are allin good shape, 
but manyare dying incellars and bee repositories. 
Having studied the causes of dysentery, of bee chol- 
era, or spring dwindling, for several years, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the cause is always to 
be found in the diet, aggravated by confinement in 
the repository, or by want of protection on the sum- 
mer stand. J. P. MOORE. 

Binghamton, N. Y., April 17, 1879. 


OUT DOOR VERSUS CELLAR WINTERING. 

I am pretty well posted in regard to bees in this 
vicinity, and they average 2; dead with prospects of 
more dying. Some have lost 9-10 now. I wintered 
23 stands out doors, all of which are very strong. I 
also wintered 90 in bee repository, and lost some, 
while some are so weak that I am afraid they will go 
up. Others are very strong. I have experimented 
on some swarms every winter for 22 years. I put 
up some in a different way each winter, and I find, 
when properly put up out of doors, that there is less 
danger in wintering them than in wintering sheep 
or cattle. W.H. BALCH. 

Oran, N. Y., April 15, 1878. 


ONE OF MANY. 

Send me an Italian queen right away. <A queen- 
less colony has lit on a fence post. I do not know 
where they catne from, but they act as if they would 
like to live with me. It has been a bad spring here 
for bees, and many have died. Send her majesty as 
soon as you can. CLARK D. KNAPP. 

Albion, N. Y., April 25, 1879. 

[From letters like the above, and we have many of 
them, it seems that our apiary is not the only place 
where queenless stocks are to be found, since this 
spring dwindling and swarming mania have gone 
over our land. In trying to supply our customers, 
we have made our apiary nearly queenless. It is a 
very difficult matter to supply queens in April, es- 
pecially during a backward spring, and I am very 
sorry we can not get up queens to order, at any sea- 
son of the year, as we do smokers and other things. 
There is no way, my friends, that I can see, but to 
wait patiently until the new ‘“‘crop”’ comes, even 
though swarms do hang on the fence post queenless. ] 


LOSS OF QUEENS DURING THE “DWINDLING” SEASON. 


Now, tell me, in May No., why [ should lose 18 
queens, out of 59 swarms, each hive being packed in 
6in. of chaff all around except in front, on summer 
stands. Bees all came through the winter but 3 
swarms; one of them was queenless, but full, and in 
the other two, the combs broke down in the winter 
and drowned the bees in honey. The hives were 
clean where the queens were dead, and most of them 
showed by the brood that the queen had not been 
dead long. They had plenty of honey, and most of 
them plenty of bees. There is a loss of about ¥% to 
14 of the bees in this part of the country. 

Holstein, Wis., April 21, ’79. A. A. WINSLOW. 

{Your queens died precisely as in our own hives. 
They would be all right, combs containing both 


| have acted so strangely? 





May 
brood and eggs, but when the hive was opened a 
week after, we would find nothing but sealed brood, 
and a search for the queen showed her to be missing, 
At first I thought they might be killed by handling 
the combs carelessly; but in transferring box hives, 
we found precisely the same state of affairs. One 
feature that [I cannot quite understand is that many 
times no queen cells are started. This is so very un- 
usual, that I can acccount for it only by thinking it 
in some way connected with the dwindling troubles. ] 


THE BEES THAT “REPENTED.” 

Mr. Taylor, of this place, has a colony in an L, 
hive. On the jth of last month, the weather being 
rather warm here for the season, they swarmed, 
leaving an ample stock in the hive. They were fol- 
lowed some distance, but were lost. On the 29th (22 
days after), the rest left the hive. Mr. Taylor then 
examined and found 15 lbs. of nice honey in comb, 
and the hive in good condition. The weather was 
then quite cool; the hive was swept out. and honey 
left. On the 5th of this month, 8 days afterward, the 


, bees returned and are now in fine condition and 


working splendidly. Now tell us why should they 
J. B. COOPER. 

Coles Station, I1., April 22, ’79. 

{Is your friend sure the bees that returned were 
the ones that went away? It would be nothing 
strange that a swarm should desert a hive, and 
another come and take possession a few days after. 
Still, it mav be the same one came back; the honey 
they could carry away might last them 8 days, and 
after that was exhausted in living in some old tree, 
or other cavity, they might, like the prodigal son, 
remember the plenty they had left, and return. I 
have known them to come back next day, but never 
before after they had been gone so long a period.] 

Mr. Root, I have seen it stated that you have some 
very choice queens that you would not take $50 for. 

Buchanon, Mich., April 4, ’79. Wa. BLAKE. 

[The statement, | think, was made by one of the 
friends while arguing against dollar queens. I have 
not now, and have never had, a queen I would not 
sell to any one who paid the price published in price 
list. Our young man who has charge of the apiary, 
has never had any instructions to reserve any 
queen. Our highest priced queens are simply dol- 
lar queens that have been tested, and nothing more. 
All are reared precisely alike.] 


Honey Column. 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge. 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
Asa general thing, [ would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, it is often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’’ same price. 





CaIcaGo.-—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
W@i38e. Extracted, 6@8c. 

Bees-war.—-Choice, yellow, 23@25c. Darker grades, 
16@18e. 

New Yor«K.—Honey—Best comb, 2@iie. Extract- 
ed, 7@1l1e. 

Bees-wax.—-Choice, 25 to 30e. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey— Best, in single comb boxes, 
l0@i2e. Extracted, §@10c. 


CALIFORNIA.—Honey—Comb, ¢@lle. Extracted, 
44,@6e. 

Bees-war.—Best, 30@3le. For darker colored, 
20@224.¢. 














NEw JERSEY has a law against the adulteration of 
honey, which, if enforced, will wind up the business 
most effectually. Good for New Jersey. I will give 
the law next month. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 


Cur Homes. 


For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription; TO THE UN- 
KNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you.—-Acts 17; 23. 

The next day, which was Saturday, seem- 
ed such a quiet and still day! I presume I 
shallalways remember it. I felt that I had 
“enlisted,” but as yet there was no command 
to “mareh.”” I wasso mild to the hands, that 
several of them looked at me inquiringly, 
und I believe one of them asked if I 
was well. Hlow I did long for evening. Do 
youknow why? It was because I wanted to 
get that Bible all alone by myself, and 
drink more of those waters of life. Eight 
o clock came, and I felt that my work for 
the day was over. My partner had not been 
there that day. I closed the store, and 
started for home with hasty strides. I 
knew where the Bible lay, and I opened the 
door With the purpose of going straight for 
it. Company was there; it was a skeptical 
friend and his wife. I stopped abruptly; 
then, thinking it would not do to follow out 
iy plan while he was there, I sat down ina 
chair near the door. My orders to march 
c une with a voice that was startling. 

“Are you keeping your promise? is this 
the kind of soldier you are going to be?” 

I started to my feet, and said pleasantly, 
[had come home thus early, to read the 
Bible. My friend arose then, and said, as 
nearly as I ean reeall it,—— 

“Hallo! has our main prop gone? You 
read the Bible?” 

Yes; L think I ought to read it.” 

~What are you going to do about the sun 
and moon standing still and all that?” 

“Lam not going to do anything with it. 
All disposition toargue in regard to the 
bible was gone. I read again, until nearly 
2. and that evening I talked with my wife 
a little about it, but my disposition to talk 
very much was gone; I was rather waiting 
to hear from others, and from the Bible. 

During this second evening, I read of 
the parable of the sower and his seed. It 
Was not particularly new to me, for I had 
learned the verses when a child, in the Sab- 
bath school, but this night, it took a most 
powerful hold of me, and as [read Christ’s 
words of explanation to his disciples over 
und over again, the wonderful beauty of 
ihe passages seemed to fill my very being. 
| had heard sermons on the subject. and, as 
| read, I thought, and may have said aloud, 
‘O! what would I give to have that young 
luinister preach from this text to-morrow?” 
rhis was my first experience of answer to 
prayer, and as it has been avery constant 
ind active element in my life during the 
last four years, I wish to dwell alittle on it. 
lor some little time, when things were sent, 
or turned out unexpectedly, just as I had 





time, it seemed as if this new Presence were 
saying to me by acts,if not in words, 
“My child, I take pleasure in giving you all 
youask for, so long as you are in an obedi- 
ent spirit, and ask for things that will do 
you good, andnot harm.” 

I had notsaid a word to the young minis- 
ter, for,in fact, Lhad not thought that it con- 
cerned him at all that [had changed all my 
purposes in life. What a happy morning it 
was as we, my wife and the children, all 
went tochurch together. We sat with my 
father and mother, who had for years occu- 
vied a seat nearthe pulpit. When the min- 
ister read the parable of the sower and his 
seed, and then selected his text from the 
same lesson, I was almost startled. I can- 
not tell you how I drank in every word of 
that sermon; how, again and again, as he 
went on, I resolved toconsecrate the remain- 
ing portion of my life.to sowing good ‘seed, in 
the place of the evilseed I had so far been 
sowing. Toward the close of the sermon, 
my feelings began welling up to a_ point 
where I felt sure [should break out aE eae 
if Iwere not very careful. What a happy, 
happy life was spread out before me! The 
closing prayer, only seemed to rivet and seal 
the resolutions I had been making. The 
congregation rose to sing the closing hymn. 
The tumult of Joy within was getting to be 
more than I could stand under. Great waves 
seemed rolling over me, and as each one 
came the joy and happiness seemed so great, 


| Talmost felt like praying that God would 


| stop it, for it was toomuch for a human be- 
|ing to bear all at onee, \ 
| one where [I could overlook the congregation, 


My position was 


'and I seemed to feel every thought of the 


minister: while many of his hearers seemed 
soeareless and indifferent, I felt as if Imust 
appeal to them each one, personally. If I re- 
collect aright, one verse of the hymn was, 
“Oh turn ye, Oh turn ye, O why will ye die?’ 

A few days before, I had been wondering 
how it was that God could create a human 
being for sucha miserable, unsatisfactory 
life as mine had been. Now, I wondered 
how one could live without continually sing- 
ing praises, for the opportunity of doing good 
and helping others, that spread out before 
me. Another of those waves came, and I 
felt my strength failing; to divert my mind, 
[turned to little Blue Eyes,who stood by my 
side, and began tapping her on the cheek, to 
make her smile, for | dared not listen more 
to the inspiring words of that hymn. Meet- 
ing was out; I wanted to get home; I wanted 
to get away by myself, with God who had 
so wonderfully revealed himselfto me. An 
atmosphere of love and gentleness was 
about me. I loved every body I passed; 
even the horses at the door seemed to have 
a new relationship to me. What a_beauti- 
ful world! How beautiful the sunshine! My 
wife read me, if no one else did. Why 
did no one speak of that wonderful sermon! 
I expected to see every body take every body 
else by the hand, and that all would gather 
round the minister to talk about it, but not 
a word was said. I did not go up tohim, for 
I could not speak. On the way home, a lady 


asked for them, I was inclined tothink them | made some casual remark about the sermon. 
only happy coincidences; but, in a little | Her companion replied that it seemed rather 
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a dullsermon, and that Mr. R. scarcely 
reached as well as usual. Was it possible? 
lad the difference really been with myself, 

and not with the sermon? I hurried home, and 

as some friends were there, 1 hastened down 
into the green house. 

As soon as my wife could excuse me 
and herself, she came down. I tried 
to talk, but could not. Great sobs conyuls- 
ed me, and the tears came down like rain. 
The bees buzzed back and forth merrily at 
my side, totally oblivious (poor little crea- 
tures) of the revolution that was going on 
within my soul. I cried until the clean saw- 
dust at my feet was wet, before I could talk, 
and then I began to tell my wife of my past 
life. She, like a true wife, would have hush- 
ed me up, and been perfectly satisfied with 
dropping the past, but the new Presence 
seemed fo tell me plainly, that my hope of 
safety, and my freedom from this old sin, 
depended much on a full and complete 
confession. I told her the story I have tried 


to tell you, stopping and breaking down | 
again and again,as I proceeded. While I talk- | 
ed, old things seemed to pass away, and the | 


new life seemed to unfold and spread out. 
New recesses in my being that [had not be- 
fore suspected of existing.seemed being open- 
ed and aired, and although humbled before 
my Savior, lseemedto have risen upas aman 
and asa fatherto my family. [held my wife's 
hand that Sunday afternoon, and put my 
arm about her, with a hundred times more 
love and happiness, than I had experienced 
in the days of our courtship. Our Savior’s 
benediction was over us, and we both felt, 
for the first time in life, that that which God 
binds together, man cannot put asunder. 
Although her conversion was not of the 
tumultuous kind like mine, I think she was 
from that day forward just as fully accepted 
by our Savior as I was,and perhaps more so. 
For weeks and months afterward, I kept con- 
fessing things I had forgotten to mention 
during that Sunday afternoon. Ido not 
know what God calls on others to do, but 
I do know that my strength as a Christian 
consisted much in bringing all these evils to 
the full light of day. Many times, it wrung 
her heart with anguish, but she could look 
up through her tears, and thank God that not 
even avestige of that old life was left now, 
about her husband. 

The tears and confessions were all right 
so far as they went, and had I died just then. 
I have no fear but that my Savior would 
have accepted me; but work lay before me, 
and I was to be called into action sooner 
than I expected. It seemed that God had 
no purpose of letting me sit still and talk of 
my new life, but that his purpose was to try 
me, day by day, and at times, it has almost 
seemed, hour by hour. That evening 1 was 
again reading the New Testament, happy, 
as I had been through the day; I came to 
the passage about the legion of devils being 
driven from the man, and allowed, by their 
request, to go into a drove of swine. ‘*What 
is this?” said I,and I read it over again. 
What had devils to do with a drove of hogs, 
and how could it hurt spirits to have the hogs 
run down into the sea, even if they did do 
so. Iused to be a great reader of the Ara- 


hian Nights, and when I began thinking 0: 
it, it seemed sure to me that this had bee) 
copied from that book. 

“Do you pretend to say that you believe 
such jargon as that?’ said the voice of the 
Tempter, and when I stopped to conside; 
the matter, I almost fancied I heard his 
jeers, and those of the crowd with him. | 
looked up, troubled, and the light hearted 
smile had gone from my face. I told my 
wife in despair, that I could not believe 
what seemed to me such arrant nonsense. 
She. dear woman, had far more faith than I. 
and, after a little study, told me to go down 
and see that young minister about it. 

But it is after 9 o'clock, and he will he 
gone to bed.” 

‘Never mind,” said she, “he will be glad 
to see you, even if he has. Go rightalong.” 

How often I have thought of this little in- 
cident since. I wonder how many of my 
ministerial readers would hesitate at getting 
up under similar circumstances. It seems 
to me I could not only get up, but go miles 
in the night, if need be, to help one who was 
in the same trouble I was at that time. 
What inconsistency! A legion almost of 
devils had just been banished from myself. 
but when I came to read about them, just 
because I did not understand it all at first 
sight, I was tempted to throw down my 

sible in disgust. The minister had not re- 
tired. low kindly he spoke to me, when | 
attempted an apology! I explained the 
trouble. 

“Why! Bless your heart, Mr. Root! and 
did you think you were the first person that 
had been stumbled at that passage?” 

“HIas it really, then, ever troubled any 
body else?” said I, beginning to take a lit- 
tle hope. 

He smilingly took down a large book, enti- 
tled, I think, Demonology, and told me to take 
it home and see what great and good men 
had to say about it. 

fle is a very pleasant man, and there is a 
vein of rare humor in his make up. 
which twinkled in his eye as he asked me 
which book I thought was written first, the 
Avabian Nights, or the Bible. We knelt down 
and as he prayed that God would guard me 
from the temptations of skepticism, how 
near he seemed to God! He talked to him. 
almostas if he were talking to some visible 
verson in the room. My faith had come 
yack, even before I read the book, and he 
assured methat I should be heartily welcome. 
at any time I might care to have his coun- 
seland advice. How different he seemed no\ 
—the man I had felt so bitterly toward, but 
a few days ago! Now, my friends,I wish. 
most particularly, toemphasize the point ! 
have illustrated. Almost all of you contrib- 
ute, in some way,to the support of a minis- 
ter. I donotknow whothat minister is, ani 
I do not know that I care much; he is God's 
appointed servant, and he is the one to hel) 
and to counsel you. Goto him in the wa) 
I did, and see if it will not cheerand encour- 
age him, even if it does not you. If he is 
not just what he ought to be,such visits wil! 
make him better; for God always takes care 
that his servants have wisdom given then. 
in proportion to the demands they may have 
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forit. If all of the people would keep this 
friendly relation toward their minister, and 
ask his counselon matters of this kind, Lam 
quite sure he would be in little danger of 
vuiding into error. 

On Monday morning, as [ went to my 
work, 1 began to feel most keenly the diffi- 
culties that I should have to contend with 
in leading the new life, in the way I had 
promised: my Savior I would do. If I recol- 
lect right, my partner was there before me, 
and I saw in her only the woman I had first 
inet perhaps ten years before, and my feel- 
ings toward her were just the same as if 
those years had not passed, or as they were 
towards any the rest of the girls. I told her 
that I had resoived, from this day for- 
ward, with God's help, to be a Christian. 
She said at once, that she was glad of it, 
and Tam sure she spoke honestly, for, from 
that moment to the present time, neither 
by word, look, or action, have I _ had 
aught but encouragement in the new life I 
have been trying to lead. 

Almost in the very hour of my change of 
purpose in life, God, by a power that seem- 
ed almost miraculous, obliterated the past, 
and raised a great wall,as it were, that seem- 
ed at once to cut off the old life from the 
new, and I have every reason to think she 
held this sudden change in my life, as sa- 
cred as did I myself. Shortly afterward. the 
business was put inmy own hands by pur- 
chasing her interest,and the matter was dis- 
C ussed | in regard to the expediency of her 
remaining in her position as book keeper 
and gene ral manager of the business she had 
been so many years engaged in. My wife 
insisted that she should, if she chose, remain, 
and go on withthe work as if nothing had 
happened. On submitting the matter tothe 
minister, he said if we all three knew our 
hearts were right in the sight of God, his 
advice was for us to go along with our busi- 
ness as if nothing had occurred. I am 
aware that many will object to such advice, 
and an own sister of mine objected strongly, 
to sueh a course of action, saying it 
Was more than humanity was equal to, and 
that it was not right tobe every day expos- 
ed to the temptation of going bac k to my 
old life again. I grant you that it is more 
than human, and thatis just why the religion 
that Jesus taught is needed by stumbling 
humanity. You have all known instances, 
I presume, where intemperate men have, by 
conversion, had the appetite removed, as 


' so long as I was earnest and fullof sympathy 


for my Savior and his work. I wish here 
to speak of one strange feature of this new 
life. In my dreams, for months afterward, I 
Was the same old self still, and on waking, 
and feeling my Savior near, the change 
Was so great, that I again and again broke 
out inwords of thanksgiving and praise. 
lusedto wonder why it was, that in my 


‘sleep, I never dreamed of God, or of calling 


if by a miracle, so effectually, that there was | 


leftnot even a desire for the drink that had 
for years bound them as by fetters. Cases 
Where men have had the desire for tobacco 
removed in answer to prayer are frequent,and 
in our town, we have had several such cases, 
after the men struggled weary months alone 
aud finally went back, slaves to the ¢ a 
The transition,in my case, was so perfect and 
complete, that when some relative advanced 
the idea to my wife,a few months after, that 
there might be danger, she laughed merrily, 

at an idea so ridiculous, knowing as she did 
the complete change there had been in my 
life, through and through. Had I dropped 
my Bible and gone back to skepticism, there 
would assuredly have been danger, but none 


‘ 


on him, while battling against temptations 
that were sure to prove too much for me in 
iny dreams, buc it seemed to be something 
that ny imagination, while reason slept. 
could not comprehend. It was just about 
a vear and a half after my conversion, that 
I began to dream of praying, and L remem- 
ber well the first time. I dreamed of being 
ina fury of anger, as in the olden times, and 
that weird beings were inciting me to push 
ahead recklessly, as IT used todo. — Finally, 
in my dream, I thought of prayer, and as I 
mentally called for that great Friend that 
had shielded meso much, these images of 
my dream, began backing away with up- 
lifted hands, and I heard one of them say 


distinctly, ** Behold, he prayeth!? seeming 
to indicate that they knew even my 
thoughts. 


Ever after this. when these bad dreams 
came up, I, even in my dreams, prayed, and 
in a few weeks they vanished from me com- 
pletely. No more do I dream of uttering 
foul oaths, or of giving way weakly to tem- 
tation as I used to in times of old.” The old 
life lives in memory, to keep me humble and 
to help me feel for others who are weak, but 
no farther. 

A few words in regard to my partner. 
She is still at work amonga great number of 
other clerks, is interested, like all the rest, 
inthe growth of the business,and the mission 
work that has sprung upalong with it. It 
Was she who first originated the name Glea- 
nings in Bee Culture, and for the firstefew 
years, she had much to do with the general 
supervision of the paper, doing all the proof 
reading, ete. Within the past ten days, we 
have had almost the only serious disagree- 
ment between the hands and myself, and 
when a great part of them were on the 
point of leaving what has become to them 
almost a home, she came in among. the 
troubled elements and restored peace and 
tranquility, by the suggestion of a brief noon 
day prayer meeting, or rather perhaps, 
Bible class. Wands that would have declined 
an invitation to take part in such an ex- 
ercise, from almost any one else, came, in 
a body, at a request from her, and now it 
isa permanent feature of our institution. 
Cannot God’s power save us from our sins? 
would it have been better that she should 
have been driven away from her place of 
work, where so great a part of her life had 
been spent. simply because I had all along 
been a bad man, while pretending to bea 
good one? SCARS Slee 

Now, my friends, I feel as if I could talk 
to you. You know all of my past life, and 
what I have passed through ; how I have 
been raised up, not in.my own. strength 
alone, but by the strength of a mighty arm 
that never fails, when we go to Him witha 
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! 
sincere and earnest wish for help, and with | 


a disposition to do right. When I try to tell 
you in my earnest way that God’s love is not 
a thing that is to be talked of only on Sun- 
day, and at arms length, as though it were a 
subject that could not well be spoken of 
without embarrassinent, you know just what 
I mean, and why I speak thus. 
to husbands and wives as I am now going to 
speak, you will listen to me, because you 
know that I am on familiar ground, and am 


not speaking of things I know only by report. | 


I have written on temperance, and with 
God’s help have done good; but you can now 
see why it was that, all the time, I was 
thinking of an evil that, since my conver- 
sion, has been regarded by me as Satan’s 
child, twin sister to intemperance ; it is the 
Devil's work, in the one case as in the other, 
and in both, he will persuade the poor victim 
until the very last moment, if possible, that 
he is doing right, and that there is in this 
vast universe, an excuse for his wickedness, 
and for his wrong doings. A short time a- 


go,a reformed intemperate man confessed | 


to me that, after he had been a sober man 
for years, he had allowed a feeling to get 
possession of him, that he needed a little 
stimulus to tone him up, because he was not 
feeling quite well. Ile dwelt on it, until the 


idea seemed reasonable and right, and the | 


or Man might have gone down to ruin, 
1ad he not decided to tell his wife of this 
notion before procuring anything. 
poor woman, with her free and undimmed 


faculties, recognized the cloven hoof at once, | 


and, at her suggestion, they both went down 


on their knees, and implored the great God | 


who had saved him before, now to open his 
eyes, that he himself might see the Evil One 


through this thin gauze so transparent to | 
He told | 


every body except the poor victim. 
me this himself, to illustrate the danger of 
one who has once fallen. Well, within the 


past week, among great numbers of letters | 


in regard to these recent HOME PAPERS, 
came one from a married woman, a profess- 
ing Christian, and a member of a church, 
confessing that, although she had a family 


of grown up children, she loved another | 
more than her husband, and more than she | 
She told this, and la- | 
mented it rather as if it was a misfortune, | 
Give me, O God, wisdom, | 


loved her own life. 


than as a sin. l : 
give me energy, and above all, give me of 


thy Holy Spirit, that I may induce thy _peo- | 
ple to shake off the lethargy into which Sa- | 
tan has brought them, so that they cannot | 
see the awful state in which they are, and | 


how utterly impossible it is that they can 


ever enter the Kingdom of Heaven, while | 
such thoughts are allowed to exist within | 
Rouse ye, O ye, 
slaves of this foul sin, that Satan in his un- | 


their bosoms unrebuked. 


blushing impudence and effrontery would 
set up before the very gates of Heaven, and 
persuade his victim all the time that he is 
on the road to the Celestial City. 


these words: Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.—Ex., 20:3. I the Lord thy God 
aim a jealous God.—Ex., 20; 5. 

Before my conversion, I never understood 
why the first of the commandments was in 
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When I talk | 


She, | 


Rouse ye | 
up, and remember who it is that uttered | 
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regard to worshipping other gods. I did not 
dream that it referred to other gods than 
those of the heathen, made of wood and 
stone; but when I asked God to show me, I 
saw at once his wonderful wisdom in putting 
this commandment before all others; I saw, 
too, how fearfully I had trampled down this 
first and most important commandment of 
all. My friends, if you obey this one, if God 
is first and foremost in all your thoughts, if 
his Holy Spirit fills your being, you can be 
happy anywhere. can almost say it does 
not matter who or what your husband or 
_wife is, the love that God gives will soften 
and melt away the worst traits of character 
a human being can possess, and if even one 
of you has this love in your hearts, the other 
must catch some of it, sooner or later. If 
| your husband is unlovable, rejoice that God 
1as given to you the work of softening and 
moulding him to better things. See that 
your own heart is rightin the sight of God, 
and mountains can be moved, in the way of 
reclaiming a companion. 

My wife and I were speaking this morning, 
of how wonderfully God’s love cements and 
holds together that of husband and wife, of 
how powerfully it acts to drive out every 
thing foreign, and every thing that tends to 
break that happy harmony which Heaven it- 
self seems to have instituted. My friend 
| who was tempted to drink went home and 
| told his wife, and was from that moment 
safe. If you are tempted in any way, go and 
| tell your wife or husband as the ease may be, 
‘and you are safe. Let there be no secrets 
_ between you two. Have the charity for your 
or tro in life, that you would have for your 
eft hand, if it failed to perform the work 
that the right does. Do not lose sight for a 
single second of the fact that God has brought 
you together, and declare in your hearts, 
_day by day, that nothing earthly shall come 
between you. If you are conscious of having 
been the least unkind in word or manner, as 
you hope for happiness here on earth, go at 
| once and ask forgiveness. Many and many 
a time, in the last four years, have I, at 
night, knelt by my wife’s side, and confessed 
to her my shortcomings, not so much in 
deeds, as in thoughts, and so humiliating 
have been these confessions sometimes, that 
I have asked her how she could have any re- 
spect for such a man fora husband. Her 
smile and her words of confidence and trust 
have always made me strong, and after such 
talks, I have always gone forth to my daily 
duties stronger and better for the conscious- 
ness that she was thinking of me all day 
long, and that she, too, was praying that I 
might not stumble and falter. God has pro- 
nounced a blessing on the marriage relation, 
and a blessing follows those who are faithful 
to it, but a fearful curse hangs over him or 
her, who, even in thought, would forget the 
promise made before God. 

I do not care, I can almost say, what the 
circumstances are; you are man and wife, 
and the quicker you set about making the 
best of it, the better for you. I can get the 
_ idea I wish to convey before you in this way, 
| I think. 
| Our children said yesterday that a family 
| was to move in next door to our home, hav- 
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ing a number of very unruly children. 
there is no fence between the two houses, 
there was a general murmur to the effect 
that we could not have them there. I reprov- 
ed them, and said we ought rather to rejoice 
at the great opportunity it would give us, for 
doing them good, and teaching them better 
ways. When the worst boy in town comes 
to me for a place in our factory, I rejoice at 


AS 


the prospect of being able to make him bet- | 


ter, and I know of no pleasure in this world, 
equal to that of seeing a bad boy grow better 
under the effects of patient care and toil, 
and, if you choose, long suffering with his 
bad points. When I started to reform, I 
discovered that God had given me a wife 
kind and forbearing almost to a fault, and 
one who has been lifting and helping me 
nearer to God every day of our lives; and so 


I can hardly say what I would do, had I one | 


of the worst women in the world for a part- 
ner through life. Would I rejoice at the 
prospect of doing good, and making her bet- 
ter? With God’s help I would try to, and I 
hope no thought might ever enter my head 
of being unfaithful to the poor companion 
by my side, just because she was bad and I 
was good. If we learn to rejoice when we 
have trouble, and rejoice when we have happi- 
ness, we shall rejoice all the time, and that 
is just the point exactly. Do you say you 
have tried long and faithfully ? 
not tried hard enough, long enough, or gone 


to God as you ought, or your companion | 


would have been softened. A human being 


You have | 


who is chastened by sorrow and_ trouble, | 


whose heart is really pure before God, can 
almost do miracles, in the way of reforming 
others. If you have not succeeded, I tell 
you there are grievous sins lurking in your 
heart, that must first come out. You are 


not where you may be, and where God wants | 


you. Think of the woman, a professor of 
religion, who confesses that she has all her 
life loved another man more than her hus- 
band. Are you one of that class? You 
have been cherishing and harboring thoughts 


that will surely carry you to the bottomless | 


pit. Nay, you have allowed such a thing to 


take root, while you are still a member of the | 


church; you, who have promised to love, 


cherish and live for your husband and echil- | 


dren, have been loving and cherishing some 


earthly object that stands between you and | 
God, as surely as the idols of olden time stood | 
between the children of Israel and the God 


that was guiding them. The worst feature 


of itis, Iam afraid you will say that you. 


can not help it. Now, my friend, if you 
have any confidence in me, or my teachings, 


believe me, 1 implore you, that so long as | 


you let this stand, you are in truth a child of 
Satan, and on the sure road to being lost 
eternally. 
minute, and implore God to forgive you, for 
this great sin against those near and dear to 
you whom he has given you, and tell him 


Go down on your knees, this | 


that, with his help, you will root out this | 


image of clay from your very thoughts, and 
let that of Jesus, your Savior.stand in its 
stead. I know full well. how Satan battles, 
blinds, and deceives us, how he pictures im- 
aginary goodness where it does not exist, 
and how he persuades us that we are unfor- 


tunate when we have only reasons for thank- 
fulness. Ask God to open your eyes, that 
you may see, and put away every vestige of 
those foolish and wicked thoughts, if it takes 
every bit of strength and every last breath 
you have to do it. Keep singing that little 
hymn I gave you, 
“Jesus, I my cross have taken 
All to leave and follow thee,” 

and be sure, my friend, that you do take up 
that cross at once and forever. Let there be 
no slipping and stumbling, and be sure you 
do not, like Lot’s wife, take so much as a 
parting glance in the direction of the forbid- 
den ground. Take up this path and God will 
strengthen and bless you. May he raise you 
up in his arms, as he did me, if you are weak 
and human, and may he also, O my brother 
or sister, give, in reward for your right doing, 
that sweet peace and contentment he has 
given me; may he, when you come to die, 
have reason to say, ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into the 
joys of thy Lord.” 

I wish that I could take you by the hand, 
my poor stumbling friends, even as ny Sav- 
ior has helped me. Once more, may God 
bless you, and may I soon hear that you are 
strong in him, whose strength is like the 
solid rocks. 
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and many fine Engravings; price $1.25 
ayear; five copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s FLorAL GUIDE, 100 pages, one 
Colored Plate — 300 Illustrations. Price 
only 5 cents. F 

| PUBLISHED BY “JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. |B 
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LASS HONEY BOXES. Last Fall, I rec'd 
the following notice:—‘‘New York. We can 
sell5tons of Honey in your Style of Boxes, at 20 cts. 
per lb. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., per Hoge.’’ New 
Style Comb Fdn. for Surplus Honey. Glass, $2.10 
per box. Send postal for prices. C. R. ISHAM, 


5d Peoria, Wyoming Co., N.Y, 
’ SUPPLIES 
BEE KEEPERS LIES. 
hd F. A. SALISBURY, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


STRONG, THRIFTY, CONCORD GRAPE 
VINES, FOR SHADING BEE HIVES. 


10¢ each or $1.00 per doz. If sent by mail, double 
above prices. These vines are the best to be had, 
and are just such as we have planted in our new 
grounds for shading the hives. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, FULL COLONIES, 
AND NUCLEI AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


I am prepared to furnish early Queens, bred from 
imported and select homebred mothers, warranted 
to be as pure as any in the U. 8. Also Albino 
Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives and 
Apiarian Supplies. Send for price list, &c. 

Address Ss. VALENTINE, 
5 Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per Ib., 30c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $15.00; 4% bushel, $8.00; peck, $4.25. If want- 
ed by mail add 18¢ per Ib. for bag and postage. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, &c. 
3-8d PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


Comb F oundation MachineS 
$22.00 TO $100.00. 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 


POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 











For illustrations see our Illustraved Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. IL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


LANDES’ BEES AND POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, Full Colonies, Nuclei or Queens, 
and Pure Bred Poultry, including Land and Water 
varieties, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 
3tfd Albion, Ashland Co., O. 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING C0 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 





Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 3%c per |b. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent ¥. mail on ee. 

ST, Sup’t, Davenport, Lowa. 


lltf OUIS P. B 





EE KEEPERS will receive sample copy of Th: 
Bee Keepers’ Magazine free, and terms to agents 
by sending their address on postal card to 
A. J. King & Co., 61 Hudson St., New York. 


0 LANGSTROTH frames of comb (mostl\ 
worker), part built on fdn., for $18.00 per 
hundred. W.S. BOYD, Hamilton, ©. 


58 
ov 


SMOKERS AND HONEY KNIVES. 


If you want the best, send card for circulars to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 





| 5a Otsego, Mich. 


GOOD GOODS CHEAP. 


Having fitted up a shop with suitable machinery, 
we are prepared to furnish Bee Hives, Section and 
Prize Boxes, Frames, Shipping Cases, &c., &c., as 
cheap as the cheapest. Price List, Sample Section 
Box and Comb Foundation. free. Send for them. 

5 EDWIN THEW, 
Morrisonville, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $).59. [have just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN.*3 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price: 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or [ will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
You can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, fora present, ought to make any boy (or 
man cither) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


and Colonies for sale for 1879. The best is the 

cheapest at any price. Circulars sent free. 
Address DD. A. PIKE, Box 19, 

3-5 Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 
BK TO Ee eee a iG 
ie ME ns. vss'c.d ceo siecasoun css | cay ry 


‘ 

Price for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 

No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa~ 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, eee 

D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


either of the following departments, at a uniform | 


price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names anpesr below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1, h, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity. 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be re: 
froma choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were my on They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 














mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and | 


we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt, C. H. W. Va. 1- 

*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-9 


te 


*E, M. Havhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-6 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 8ttd 
*R, Stehle, Marietta, O 1 

*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., III. 2-1 


*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ill. 3-8 
*S. M. Hitchcock & Co., Warthen, Wash. Co., Ga. 3-8 
*J. B. Keeler, Carlinville, Ill. t 

*Newman & Baker, Norwalk, Huron Co., 0. 4-7 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 49 
*J. T. Wilson, Morts msville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 


Amos Johnson, Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa. 5 | 


*S. D. M ore, Atlanta, Ga. 5-10 
Sam’l Greenawalt, Cearfoss, Wash. Co., M1. 5-7 
*Amos Johnson, Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa.5-10 
B. B. Barnum, 380 Preston St., Louistille, Ky. 5 


*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Mo. hd | 
H. 8. Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y. 5-10 | 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 12-5 | 
26 | 


A. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, O. 


F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 3-7 | 


H. Scovell Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
Newman, & Baker, Norwalk, Huron Co., 0. 4-6 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y. 5-10 





$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a £ample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 








THE NEW SWARMING BOX, 


For taking swarms down from trees, or other 
places where they may chance to cluster. 
Price, all complete, with pole, the whole neatly 
palates, and bound with iron to avoid splitting, 75c; 
n the flat, 50c; without pole, 10c less. he box can 
be sent by mail in the flat, for 90c. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of 20 
| cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
| in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


ee ——— 
THE RIGHT WAY 


To start an Apiary is to send for strong, 4 frame Nu- 
clei, in new Hives, all complete, for............. $5 00 
Two Frame Nuclel.... 2 cscs csc cccccccccee seved 2 
All queens reared in full colonies from choice Im- 
| ported Mothers. HIRAM ROOP, 
3tfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


1879. 
Headquarters for 


Italian Bees & Queens, 


‘Modest & Langstroth Bee Hives, 





=| Honey and Section Boxes, 


A 


COME FOUNDATION FOR THE MILLICY, 


Our new illustrated price list is now ready for dis- 
| tribution, containing our experience in the use of 
Comb Foundation, and telling how to use it to best 
advantage; giving best mode for securing large 
yields of Comb Honey; telling about Bee Hives, 
oney and Section Boxes, Extractors, Smokers, &c. ; 
and containing much other matter of general inter- 
| est toone and all. Your name and the names of 
your bee-keeping friends, written on a postal card 
and sent us, will entitle each of you to receive it by 
return mail. Write at once; delay is dangerous, and 
| we will try to help you. J. OATMAN & SONS, 
| 25d Dundee, Kane Co., Lil. 


HAVE a few tested queens, which I will ship dur- 
ing the month of May, for $2.75 each. A cage— 
| almost a little hive,—3x4x5 inches, containing a 
| comb of honey, 34%x4 inches, will be used, thus giv- 
ing sufficient room, and bees enough toinsure safety 
| to the queen. A cage for introducing, with direc- 
| tions, willaccompany each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
MISS MEROA ANDREWS, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION PRESS 
FROM 15 TO 25 DOLLARS. 
Fdn. Made on Wire Sewed in Frames. 








Owing to our improved machine we are able to sell 
foundation as follows: 





Wired Foundation, per lb......... cecnes se Mee 
Foundation 10 feet to lb., per lb... .... Sbcte 
18 sgl ts ae meatal dais 50cts 

D. 8. GIVEN, 


~ 


Samples and circular free. 
> Hoopeston, Ills. 





ETAL Corner Fastenings for the Quinby Hive, 
at 12% cts. per set. L. C. AX' L, 
Roseville, Warren Co., Ills, 


SEND FOR MURPHY'S PRICE LIST 


Of Honey Extractor for 1879, the only American 
extractor that was awarded a Diploma and Medal by 
the regularly appointed judges at the Centennial Ex- 

psition of 1876. Also Section Honey Boxes of all 

Address RK. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Hl. 





inds at low rates. 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


Langstroth 
knife included at 


pA ge 3 


ve sizes kept constantly on 


OVER 2000 NOW LN USE. 


s 


503 American frame 


+ $6, 
me, 
$8 le 
he 


bo 


’ 
t 


prices. All 
hand ready to ship. 





Pp frame 


Adair fra 
00; Quindy 


‘PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
these 


For Gallu 
$6,753 
$7 


} 


CHEAP HIVES. 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT IN GLEANINGS FOR 
DEC., JAN., FEB., AND MARCH. 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 


The following prices are for ae size up to 6x6. 
$ 


Plain, Sawed Smooth.............. 450 per M 
do i mares FRR EA ae 
Dovetailed, Sawed Smooth............ 550 “% “* 
do Sandpapered.............. G20. 5" 
Lewis’ Sections (all in one piece), 
Sandpapered . an wee. oe 


Lewis’ Honey Boxes, and Dovetailed Hone y Box- 
es, very cheap. All excellent material and work- 
manship. Send for Price List. 


LEWIS & PARKS, 


4-5d w ATE BR Tro WN, 7 W ui s. 


SECTIONS $5.00 PER 4. 
ALSO HIVES, FRAMES, &€., &€., 


PROPORTIONALLY LOW. 
W. T. FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, CHAUT. Co. Pas a 


“Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of Apiarian Supplies, and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Foundation Machine, which is the latest improve- 
ment in that line. We wish to yenne these samples 
before Every Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. a attention given to rearing 
Italian Queens an —_ The ~~ — paid 
~y Beeswax. J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Wis. 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per Ib. for any ety of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. = station. 
. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
So much sent in, antie pay more for the present. 





_ BRT In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. ea 


to make it uncap nicely. 


“fussing”’ 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
is madeof fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that neéds no hot water or any such 


} 


CIEAP SECTIONS, 
Pr rize Boxes, sawe d smooth $4.00 dressed vom ner M 
* 6x6 4. 50 
ae e-tailed se ane 5.00 “"s a0 ap..."86 
It grooving for holding fdo. is omitted, 25 cts. less. 
Every thing we manufac ure) verv ¢ hea best of 
material and workmanship. .D. BUBL E & CO., 
hd Union City, Mich. 


BEES REQUIRE SWEET. 


Flowers from July to Sept. Clethra Alfernia 
blooms late, has the sweetest of White Flowers. It 
is entirely herdy, grows where corn will; described 
and illustrated in circular, sent free by mail. Also 
the Reading Nursery Catalogue of €6 pages describ- 
ing hundreds of fruit trees and shrubs, with 30 cuts 
illustrating fruits, trees, and flowers. We have 50 
varieties of Evergreens 1 to 6 ft. high. Scotch 
Lareb, White Ash, Cuthbert Raspberry, Large and 
Small Fruits,ete. Address 
5 JACOB W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 


OR full Seecription, with engravings, of the 
Latest, Simplest, and Best Simplicity hive ever 
made, send 8 cts, for the May number of the Bee 
Keepers’ Exchange, or only 75 ets. for a full year’s 
subscripiion. Address J. H. NELLIS, 
5d Canajoharie, N, Y. 


CASH WILL BUY 


Section Boxes and Comb Foundation at the lowest 
prices going. Tryme. Special prices on large or- 
ders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

5 Address R. ST EHL E, M: trietta, Wash. Co., 0. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 
I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
Address E. W. HALE. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va. 1 10d 


Early Queens. 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia,, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
thaninthe North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except sane 7 


‘and Oregon. 





